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« We give up much of the space 
in this number of the BEE JOURNAL 
to the the Report of the National 
Convention. 
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The Value of the Honey Crop of Amer- 
ica.k—In the BEE JOURNAL for last 





The Langstroth Donation Fund. 





Ky., after one of the sessions of the 
National Convention, to take some 
definite action relative to the recent 
illness of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 


Mr. D. A. Jones said that as Mr. L. 
had been defranded out of the results 
of his labors, he proposed that he be 
presented with a testimonial, as a 
slight appreciation of his genius as an 
inventor, and his eminent ability as a 
writer and scholar. He would inau- | 
gurate the movement by offering two | 
Cyprian queens to be sold, and the| 
proceeds to be paid to the donation 
fund for Mr. Langstroth. 

Thomas G. Newman was chosen to 
negotiate the sale of articles contribu- 
ted. On accepting the appointment, 
he announced he would contribute 
$10, which was followed by a contri- 
bution of $10 each from Prof. Cook, 
Dr. Parmly, C. F. Muth and Dr. J. P. 
H. Brown. 

Judge Andrews purchased one of 
the queens contributed, for $13, re- 
marking he had no use for the queen. 
Mr. Newman purchased the second 
for $10. 





smokers, which were sold to Messrs. 
J. C. Peden, J. T. Conniey, W. H. 
Howlet and C. F. Muth. 


A meeting was called at Lexington, y 





T. F. Bingham contributed 6 of his | 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Good Fall Harvest. 





0. CLUTE. 





After the long drouth of July and 


August, it seemed probable that there | 


would be little fall bloom, and hence 
little honey. I made up my mind that 
some of my late-made colonies would 
have to be fed or else doubled up, but 
my unfavorable expectations were 
happily overthrown. There has been 
a very good fall harvest. 

The heavy flood about the middle of 
July swept the bottom lands along the 
lowa river clean. All crops and weeds 
were killed. This left a free field for 
the heartsease, which came on in great 
pocuas ; there are many acres of it. 

ts delicate pink gives a beautiful 
color to the borders of the stream. It 
yields honey well, though not so co- 


No. 42. 
reparation for winter until nearly all 
rood is hatched ?” 

We had a severe hail storm on Sept. 
29, doing away with my buckwheat 
entirely, but my bees work on wild 
autumn flowers as though they had all 
they wanted or more. My maxim is 
(as it always was), slow, but sure, and 
all my bees (14 colonies) have more or 
less surplus in their brood chamber, 
and I will get my surplus when I pre- 
pare them for winter. 

I only extracted so far but about 50 
Ibs. out of middle frames, wherever 
the bees were crowding out the queen 
by storing too much honey in the 
brood chamber. 

Grand Rapids, Neb., Oct. 1, 1881. 


[Yes; but as a rule, the sooner pre- 
pared in the fall, the better.—Ep.] 














Good Crop of Honey.—The honey 





piously as white clover. The color is 
a clear amber, a shade darker than 
white clover. The comb is a clear 
white, and when filled with honey 
there is often a faint blush of pink; 
the flavor is excellent. Here the 


a 


crop has been good this fall. My bees 

average 125 lbs. comb honey per colony 

this season. CHas. M. GAYLORD. 
Clyde, Kan., Oct. 7, 1881. 





Young Basswood Trees.—Correspon- 





weather has been extraordinary. 





C. H. Dean contributed a chaff hive, 
which was sold to Rev. L. Johnson. 


sold to Dr. A. B. Barker. 
J. M. Davis contributed his honey 
carriage on exhibition. This is still 





week an error occurred in the figures | 


representing the value of the honey 
crop. The last two ciphers should 
have been pointed off to represent 


for sale by Mr. Newman. 


the Manual of the Apiary, which were 
sold to A. W. Windhorst, Nelson Per- 





cents, leaving the value at fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. To save misappre- 
hension, we subjoin the paragraph 
corrected, as follows : 

There are in America about 3,000,000 
colonies of bees, but our reports are 
from less than a quarter of a million, 
or one-twelfth of the whole. If the 
one-twelfth that are reported are a 
fair average of the whole, then the 
crop of American honey for 1881 
amounts to 120,000,000 of pounds. If 


we call it only a hundred millions, it is | 


worth $15,000,000.00. Surely the in- 
dustry is of sufficient magnitude to 
Satisfy the most enthusiastic of its de- 
votees. 

t= The Chicago District Conven- 
tion will be held at the office of the 
BEE JOURNAL, on Oct. 25, 26,anda 
cordial invitation is extended to all 


bee-keepers who can, to attend. Ar- 


rangements for hotel accommodation 
and table board will be made known 
at this office. 
rally. 


man, and 2 to Wm. Williamson. 
Wm. Williamson contributed 
| queen ; sold to J. W. Northcutt. 
| T. G. Newman contributed 13 pho- 
|tographs of Rev. Mr. Langstroth, 
| which were sold at 50 cents to the Rev. 
|L. Johnson, D. A. Jones, Dr. E. 
| Drane, G. W. Demaree, O. O. Popple- 


a 


C. Hersperger, J. W. Northcutt, Mrs. 
L. Harrison, Wm. Williamson, J. T. 
Wilson and J. T. Connley. 

Any one wanting a pure Imported 
Cyprian queen of the Jones importa- 
tion, or one of ‘** Davis’ Patent Honey 
Carriage Revolving Comb Holder, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk, Com- 
bined,” can obtain them and at the 
same time do a kind and generous act 
to our friend Langstroth., Apply at 
this office for the queen or Honey Car- 
riage, and any one desiring to do so, 


ton, A. J. Cook, J. R. Williamson, H. | 


can send any amount to be added to 
the sum already collected. 


am writing this the 3d of October, 
and there has, as yet, been no frost 


T. F. Bingham contributed a Bing-|that would kill the honey flowers. 
ham & Hetherington uncapping knife; | Tomatoes in my garden are as green 


and luxurant as ever plants were. 


| There has been but few cloudy days, 
}and only one cold storm which lasted 
| for 2 days, hence the bees. have been 
Prof. Cook contributed 6 copies of | able to work nearly every day and all | 


| day long. The abundance of bloom, 
j}and the long-continued fine weather 


kins, J. W. Northeutt, G. M. Free-| are making the fall harvest much bet- 


ter than was expected. 
lowa City, Lowa. 
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| For the American Bee Journal. 


Preparation for Winter. 





WM. STOLLEY. 





In No. 39 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, I find an article headed, 
| Extracting from Surplus combs, etc., 
|(preparing for winter). “This prep- 
| aration should be attended to during 
the last of Sept. or the Ist of Oct.” 
Jonsidering this advice to be good, 
| I this morning went to work, begin- 
|ing with a young colony, I found that 
of the 10 frames fully occupied (1274 x- 
12% rape 8 were partly filled with 
| brood in all stages, and 2 of them con- 
| tained considerable eggs. I therefore 
| concladgt that it would not do yet, to 
contract their space much, and took 
out but one frame solidly filled with 
honey sealed. The lower part of the 
| hive ineludin 








dents often inquire where they can 
| get young basswood trees. They can 
| be obtained from almost any of the 
|large commercial nurseries. Ameri- 
}ean linden (basswood) seedlings are 
| quoted at $6.00 per 1000. The young 
| seedlings of basswood transplant very 
}easily, and I believe it would almost 
grow from cuttings in a deep, cool 
soil, which the linden prefers. The 
linden may be propagated by layers. 
If raised from the seed, should be 
sown when ripe or kept in damp sand 
in a cool place till spring. Seed sells 
at $1.00 lb. D. P. Norton. 
Council Grove, Kan., Sept. 29, 1881. 


Mr. J. S. Hill’s Method of Preparing 
Bees for Winter.—As the BEE Jour- 
NAL gives to its readers the painful 
intelligence of Mr. Langstroth’s fail- 
ing health and his sorrowful utter- 
| ance, ‘‘ lam unable to take any inter- 
|est in bee matters,” we cannot expect 
| him to give us the much-desired plan 
[oe any by Mr. J. S. Hill, of Mount 
| Healthy, O., of preparing his colonies 
| of bees for wintering, as he promised. 
| I respectfully request him to give to 
| the JOURNAL readers a clear and prac- 
| tical statement of the ee ny he 
| gives his colonies of bees, so as to 
| safely pass through such a cold winter 
| as the last,and oblige many readers of 
| the JOURNAL. 4. JAMES. 
| Atlanta, Ill.; Oct. 5, 1881. 








Large Crop of Honey.—You made a 


9 frames and comb,| mistake in my report; I had 25 and 


Let there be a general 


——_—_____e <<» + <—________ 


«= It will pay to devote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe BEE Jour- 





the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 





NAL. Read the list of premiums on | 6 lbs. ’ , | 
another page, and take advantage of| Now the question with me is: “Is 


| weighed 371¢ Ibs., and the total weight | increased to 92 colonies ; took 3,107 lbs. 
after I had put back bees, brood and | extracted and 2,920 lbs. of comb—in 
honey, was 9444 lbs., besides the one | all, 6,127 Ibs., averaging 241 lbs. One 
frame taken out which weighed about | colony with increase (1 swarm) gave 506 
lbs. of boxand 10 Langstroth frames of 
honey, with plenty left for winter. 
Burlington, Wis. H. NEwHavs. 


| 


it not better to wait with the final 


THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 





Oct. 19, 

















TWELFTH CONVENTION 


OF THE 


North American Bee Keepers’ Society 


HELD IN THE 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, Lexington, Ky., 


COMMENCING ON 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1881. 
(Concluded.] 
EVENING SESSION.—oCcT. 6. 


President Cook announced the fol- 
lowing as committee on resolutions: 
C. C. Coftinberry, Llinois; D. A. Jones, 
Ontario; Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Georgia. 

The following report was read from 
A. J. King, Vice President for New 
York: ‘ 

Owing to the fact that at least 3 of all 
the bees in this State perished during our 
last terrible winter, the aggregate honey 
crop must necessarily be much less than 
under ordinary circumstances ; yet taking 
the number of effective colonies alive in 
April, it is doubtful if their work has ever 
been exceeded, if indeed equaled, in any 
receding year. With the exception of a 
few localities, we have reports of large 
yields all over the State. ‘The 3¢ of survi- 
vors, by taking advantage of the early and 
abundant honey tlow from the locust 
groves, and afterward, the white clover 
and basswood, have more than retrieved 
the loss of the 3¢ which perished. The 
surplus honey this year is of the finest 
quality, and owing to the early and long- 
eoutinued drouth in other parts of our 
country, it finds a ready market at remun- 
erative prices. These results have been 
secured mainly from white clover and 
basswood. The locust and some other 
early bloom being used mainly to “ breed 
up” with. 

Mr. L. C. Root, the well known suecess- 
ful apiarist, and president of the North 
Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association, has 
taken from 160 colonies, an average of 100 
Ibs. of white clover, and 125 lbs. of bass- 
wood honey, making an average in all of 
225 Ibs. per colony, his best yield from a 
single colony in one day being 20 lbs. of 
honey. The larger partof his crop, we be- 
lieve, was taken with the extractor. This 
is the best yield we know of, but Mr. G. 
M. Doolittle has written us that his report 
will be better at the close of this season 
than any he has given for several years. 
Mr. C. J. Quinby, of White Plains, re- 
ported an average of 100 lbs., mostly locust 
1oney, as early as July Ist., since which 
time we have not heard from him. 

Our own apiary of 75 colonies, on the 
roof of the building No. 14 Park Place, 
New York City, has not been run for 
honey, but we believe we could have ob- 
tained at least 75 Ibs. of nice honey per 
colony, had we desired it. We have tri- 
pled our number of colonies and reared 
several hundred queens, and have now 
about 60 colonies in fair condition for win- 
tering, which will be done on the roof. 
We have quite a large number of partial 
reports from nearly all parts of the State 
from apiarists of all degrees of advance- 
ment in the art, and think we would be 
safe in assuming that New York will show 
an average yield of about 50 Ibs. ofsurplus 
honey to each colony of bees, and this, so 
far as our knowledge goes, will place her 
in this regard at the head of the list of 
States for this season’s work. 

We have taken some pains to find out 
the causes of the great loss of bees in this 
and other States during last winter and 
spring, and feel constrained to charge it 
up to a very large extent, either to a lack 
of knowledge or downright shiftlessness, 
or perhaps both, on the part of those who 
suffered loss. This may look like a seri- 
ous charge, but nothing would have given 
us more pleasure than to have attended 
your convention and proven the general 
truthfulness of the charge by hundreds of 
practical illustrations, had circumstances 
over which we had no control permitted. 

The reproach, that bee-keeping is at 
best a very precarious business, has been 
put upon it mainly by two classes of per- 
sons. The first and larger class are ignor- 
ant and lazy, and never succeed in any- 
thing but to complain about fate, luck, and 
the mysterious ways of Providence. The 
other class complain from fear of compe- 
tition, and so parade the failures of the 
former before the public, as a kind of bar- 
rier to prevent others from engaging in 
the business, or else they keep still from 
the same cause. If honey is ever to be- 
come a staple article of consumption like 





quality when compared with them, and 
the supply must be kept up so that it can 
always be depended on at some price, and 
this will be done - having a sufficient 
number engaged in the business, to gather 
up and save the millions of pounds which 
still is allowed to go to waste in all parts 
of our country. 

As arule, success in our business is the 
result of knowledge obtained by practice 
and familiarity with the causes leading to 
the success of others, and failure is the 
opposite of this. So to “advertise” the 
failures of those who are born. to fail, be- 
cause born without the capacity for intel- 
ligent thought ané action, is like expecting 
to be nourished by feeding on the wind, 
but to publish the suecess of intelligent 
management, giving all the ‘‘ modus ope- 
randi” leading to the same, is to point men 
onward in therightdirection. Failures to 
be entitled to publication should be the re- 
sults of the experiments of ‘* wise ” apiar- 
ists, and only such are of any real good to 
the cause of bee-culture. 


C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., gave the 
following address on 


Wintering of Bees. 


Aftera severe winter like the one of 
1880-81, during which perhaps 75 per cent. 
of all the bees in the Middle States of 
North America died, it is very natural that 
the subject of wintering is taken up again 
from very many sides. Although it has 
been discussed considerably, I am certain 
that the matter is not yet understood by 
many. Several very able articles appeared 
in our BEE JOURNAL during the current 
year, the best of which was that of our old 
friend, Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 

All are convinced that everything that 
breathes requires fresh air. We know 
thateven plants die without it ; and when, 
at the approach of winter, our bees glue 
up every crevice in the upper part of the 
hive, it is not because nature teaches 
them what is best for their welfare, but 
coming from a warmer climate, they aim 
to exclude cold air, and, like all the lower 
animals, do not profit by past experience. 

With an insufficient ventilation of school 
houses in our large cities, the majority of 
our children would die of consumption. 
It is folly, therefore, to suppose that with- 
out sufficient ventilation a colony of bees 
can pass through winter successfully, es- 

pecially so when the winter is cold and 
ong, when the bees are required to con- 
sume more food than usual in order to 
create the necessary heat to sustain life, 
and when their exhalations keep condens- 
ing into water by the pressure of the cold 
from without. The dampness becomes 
so great that the water runs out below, 
the combs become moldy, and just as cer- 
tain as cider turns into vinegar quickest 
in a warm, damp room, so will the honey 
turn sour under like circumstances, and 
dysentery will be the result. The colder 
the weather, the greater the effort of the 
bees to create heat, and the more moisture 
willaccumulate. The absorption and ven- 
tilation should be improved in the same 
ratio as the weather becomes colder. The 
necessary number of bees, quantity and 
quality of food, and pure air without a 
draft, are undoubtedly the principal fac- 
tors in successful wintering. The means 
of securing these requisites differ accord- 
ing to locality, climate, and hive in use, 
and, as our own views are at variance as 
much as our surroundings, it is very natu- 
ral that some of us will always succeed 
better than others. 

Not having lost a colony of bees fer 
years past, and but 25 per cent. of my col- 
onies during the last winter, it may do the 
most good to tell the manner in which my 
bees were put up. 

Ihave always tried during the honey 
season, and afterwards, to secure good 
wintering combs, that is, combs well filled 
with — honey in the upper part, or 
more. hey were placed in the middle of 
the hive, in and around the cluster of bees, 
with a winter passage cut through the 
middle of every one. I have long aban- 
doned the ridiculous idea of placing one or 
two empty combs in the middle of the hive 
forthe bees to cluster on. On the contrary, 
I cram the most honey possible in the mid- 
dle of the hive, giving the bees a chance 
to cluster on the lower parts of the combs, 
and to move —— gradually as the stores 
about their cluster get consumed. Small 
colonies should have the space contracted 
by means of division boards, according to 
their strength, because they cannot keep 
up a comfortable temperature in a large 
hive. I have always wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, and without the second stories 
on the hives. The covering for my bees 
was a straw mat, with a strip of wood 
placed on each end, on which the cover 
rested. An air-space of about an inch was 
made above the mat. For about ten or 
twelve years, during which time we have 
had very severe winters, I have had no loss 
to report. There were, besides, no moldy 
sombs in my hives, which was a proof of 


Last fall, however, I left only an air- 
space of one-sixteenth of an inch below 
the cover, thinking that sufficient, as it was 
during the two previous mild winters ; 
but the winter was too severe, all of my 
hives were damp, and those which were 
dampest lost the most bees. Insufficient 
ventilation was the cause of my last win- 
ter’s loss. Two of my colonies prepared 
as of old, with an air-space of one inch 
above the straw mat, were my only colo- 
niles that came through safely and in good 
condition. As bees all over the country 
suffered alike, in single-walled as well as 
in double-walled and chatf hives, I am 
more convinced than ever that a proper 
ventilation is the great secret of safe win- 
tering. 


O. O. Poppleton, Iowa, makes no 
provision for upward ventilation. He 
uses frames 12x12 inches square, with 
wide top-bars, and there is but little 
chance for air to get through. 

T. F. Bingham, Mich., has found a 
large accumulation of dead bees on 
the bottom-board each winter. He 
intends to raise the frames this winter 
at least two inches from the bottom, 
so as to have room to scrape out the 
dead bees frequently. 

C. F. Muth will continue to use a 
second story in wintering, then bore 
inch holes in the ends of the upper 
story, so as to give a free circulation 
of air above the packing. 

J. C. Peden, Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
approved Mr. Muth’s suggestions; he 
gave several interesting illustrations 
in proof of his views. 

A paper was read from W. Thomas, 
Adelphi, Ohio, entitled 


Dysentery in Bees, and its Causes. 


We have selected the above topic for a 
short essay, not because we feel that we 
are master of the subject, but for the 
reason that we hope to awaken thought, 
and perhaps be able to throw a little light 
upon this vexed question. ‘Lhe subject is 
certainly one of vital importance to every 
bee-keeper, and for this reason should be 
fully studied and well understood by all. 

The great difficulty with most of us who 
write on this subject, is to divest ourselves 
of preconceived notions and theories, be- 
ing, as a general thing, inclined to trace 
this trouble to some one particular cause. 
One traces it altogether to cold weather, 
another thinks it entirely due to long con- 
finement, and a third to bad food, a fourth 
to over-vegetable matter in the honey, or 
infinitessimal animalcule, called bacteria, 
while a fifth of equal experience, claims 
that it is altogether due to excitement, but 
that long confinement, cold weather, bad 
food, ete., have nothing to do with bring- 
ing on the disease. Now all of these can- 
not be right, and yet perhaps few of them 
are altogether wrong. 

We start out with the p> se that 
indigestion is the cause of dysentery, and 
that any cause that will produce indiges- 
tion will bring about this disease. As in 
the human system so in inséct life; if the 
food is too strong for the stomach, or is 
taken in quantities beyond what nature 
requires, the result is an undue tax on the 
digestive functions. The organs of the 
bee are adapted to certain kinds of food 
under certain conditions, and in certain 
—, and any radical or excessive 

eparture from the true normal conditions 
is sure to bring about trouble. 

Pure wholesome honey is at all times 
and seasons the natural food for the bee, 
but there may be causes, as we will try 
to show further on, when this is taken in 
such quantities as to bring on indigestion 
or dysentery. The same cannot be saidof 
pollen, for while pollen is indispensable 
to the development and growth of the 
young bee, the same is not true of the bee 
in its mature state, especially when long 
confined to its winter quarters without a 
fly. An excess of pollen and a lack of 
good my under such circumstances we 
believe to be a fruitful source of this dread 
disease. In such cases the bee becomes 
overburdened with a food that is too 
strong for its digestion in its confined con- 
dition, and the result is dysentery. Thi: 
same may be said of any kind of bad food 
such as the juices of fruit, sour, uneappe: 
honey, or bad, unwholesome honey, such 
as is sometimes gathered late in the fall. 
Confinement under such circumstances, 
no doubt, has a very aggravating influence, 
the bees frequently becoming diseased, 
when, if they had an a to fly to 
void their feces, no evil would result to 
them. When the conditions of which we 
have spoken exist, there may be other 
causes of an aggravating character, such 
as excitement, brought about in any wa 
by a disturbance of their normal condi- 
tion. Jn adisturbed and excited condition 
aw A will gorge themselves, and unless 
their food is of the best character, the re- 








other syrups, the price must correspond to 


proper ventilation. 


purest honey, when under such cireum- 
stances taken greatly in excess, is sure to 
produce dysentery if the bees are long 
confined without a fly. 

And this brings us to consider the effect 
that cold has in bringing on this disease, 
We have already said that arly undue ex- 
citement or disturbing cause has its eyj] 
results, and we know of no one cause that 
is of a more exciting nature to our little 
pets than that of excessive cold. Bees 
are inclined at a moderate temperature to 
pass into a semi-torpid, quiet condition, 
and as one writer says, “ When in this 
state it is very easy to rouse them from it 
by gently shaking or tapping the hive, 
When this is done in winter the bees wake 
up, so to speak, become excited, and soon, 
by the rapidity of their respirations, raise 
the temperature of the hive to a great 
height.” The same writer, speaking of 
the striking effect of the sudden disturb- 
ance of bees, says: 

“On the morning of Jan. 2, 1836, ata 
quarter past 7 o’clock, when there was a 
clear, intense frost, and the thermometer 
in the open air stood a little above 17, 
and that in the hive marked a tempera- 
ture of 30°, that is actually two degrees 
below the freezing point, the bees were 
roused by tapping on the hive, and in 16 
minutes the mercury rose to 70°, or 53° 
above the external air.” 

As we have already remarked, bees if 
left alone quietly in moderately cold 
weather will pass into a partially torpid, 
or as one writer says, “‘ sleepy condition,” 
from which, however, by a beautiful pro- 
vision of nature, they are aroused by ex- 
cessive cold, when, breathing with great 
energy, an amount of animal heat is soon 
produced that speedily raises the temper- 
ature of the hive. By actual experiment, 
it has been shown that the temperature of 
the hive may, in a few minutes, by dis- 
turbing the bees, be increased over 50°. 

Thus we see that severe cold is the most 
serious disturbing cause that the apiarist 
has to contend with, and it does no doubt, 
at times, produce an undne amount of ex- 
citement. This excitement and the desire 
for food to keep up the requisite amount 
of animal heat, causes the bees to fill 
themselves to excess, and thus brings 
about an abnormal condition, which finally 
results in dysentery. But the difficulty 
does not stop here, for if the bees are long 
exposed to excessive cold, their continued 
efforts to a warm and thereby pre- 
serve life, will soon destroy their vitality. 
In reality there is, to our mind, no other 
cause so destructive to bee life as severe 
cold. It causes excessive feeding, requires 
a great waste of vital forces, and in this 
way the tendency is continually toward 
disease and death. There is still another 
trouble brought about by the disturbance 
of bees by excessive cold. In their efforts 
to keep up heat, their rapid breathing has 
a tendency to increase the humidity of the 
atmosphere in the hive, and this being 
heated and coming in contact with the 
cold from without, condensation takes 
place, and frost and ice, or dampness and 
mold is the result, thus rendering the hive 
toa greater or less extent, unhealthy for 
the bees. Dysentery can freguently be 
traced to long-continued dampness, caused 
by imperfect ventilation. 

To sum up the matter, we believe there 
is alwaysa tendency to disease, if from 
any cause bees are left long in an abnor- 
minal condition. Such a condition always 
has a tendency to enervate and destroy 
their vitality, while if the normal condi- 
tion of plenty of good food, warmth and 
ventilation are observed, no trouble is 
likely to ensue from dysentery or any 
other disease. If we would avoid this 
dread disease, let us pay strict attention 
to these three vital points—plenty of good 
food, warmth and ventilation. 


T. F. Bingham, Michigan, asked 
Mr. Poppleton if his bees did not breed 
in winter ? 

Mr. Poppleton answered they might 
breed a very little, but not enough to 
do harm. 

G. W. Demaree, Kentucky, inquired 
of Mr. Poppleton if he handled his 
bees in January ? 

Mr. Poppleton answered that he did 
not. He prepares his bees in the fall 
by packiug on the summer stand. 
Formerly he wintered them in acellar, 
but his losses in that way were too 
heavy, and he adopted the out-door 
method, since which time his losses 
have been very trifling, not exceeding 
four per cent. When prepared in the 
fall, they are not disturbed until they 
can work with safety in the spring. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Kentucky, stated 
he had but few cases of dysentery 
among his bees last winter, and these 
cases he attributed to the fact that the 
hives containing the affected colonies 





sults are sure to be evil. And even the 





were shaded all winter; he thought 
dysentery was the result of cold and 
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dampness, and was now convinced the 
hives should stand in winter where 
they would get all the sunshine. 

Rev. L. Johnson, Kentucky, thinks 
bees can usually be revived after sev- 
eral hours apparent death, except 
where dysentery has been the cause. 
Mr. Johnson recited several instances 
where he had resuscitated bees ap- 
parently dead from cold and from 
drowning. 

C. F. Muth corroborated Mr. John- 
son’s views. 

F. Della Torre, Maryland, claimed 
that dysentery was directly attributa- 
ble to excessive moisture in the hive. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen is caused by 
the dampness, and this is a deadly 
poison; however, this can be over- 
come by several chemical agents, 
among which is quick-lime (unslacked 
lime. 

Migs Marie Nottnogel, Lexington, 
Ky., a beautiful little girl of 7 years, 
delivered a short recitation on the 
honey bee, and was decorated a mem- 
ber of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society by President Cook, in an 
eloquent little address. 


The following valuable paper from 
W. 'T’. Stewart, Eminence, Ky., was 
read, entittled 


The Cultivation of Honey Plants. 


Good forage of honey producing plants 
is the foundation or chief corner-stone of 
orofitable bee-keeping. We may be full of 
fnowledge pertaining to science in api- 
culture, have all the books and journals, 
the best strains of bees, best hives, with 
the best surplus arrangements, best extrac- 
tors and foundation machines, etc., and 
with all these, if we are located where 
pasturage is not plentiful, we cannot 
make bee-keeping profitable. Good and 
plenty of forage is the mainspring that 
makes all the other things a success. Itis 
folly to try, or expect, or even hope to 
make bee-keeping pay in dollars and cents 
without a sufficiency of honey plants from 
which to obtain honey, and yet it is the 
most neglected thing in the bee business. 
But few of us have ample pasturage nat- 
urally for our bees, and the best of loca- 
tions can be greatly improved at a trifling 
cost, and the very worst locations can be 
made good by a judicious planting for for- 
age. The cost of artificial pasturage is but 
a trifle when compared with the good re- 
sulting from it. A few dollars spent in 
making pasturage will pay a big percent- 
age on the investment, if invested intelli- 
gently. What to plant, when, where, and 
how to cultivate to obtain the best possi- 
ble results is what we want, and it is very 
essential that we have a knowledge of the 
nature of the various plants, and also the 
value of each particular plant as a honey 
producer. It is just as easy to plant the 
good, as it is the poor, and takes the same 
land for either. After considerable exper- 
imenting and close observation comparing 
and calculating, 1 have come tothe follow- 
ing conclusions as to what is best to culti- 
vate, and how to cultivate it: By obser- 
vation, comparisons and calculations, I 
conclude that figwort (Simpson honey 
lant) is the best honey plant I ever saw. 
Motherwort, second best; catnip, third 
best; melilot, fourth best, ete., and 1 prove 
it in this way, to wit: White clover is 
called king of honey plants, and we begin 
by comparing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the one plant with the other, 
hence we get facts. 

For cultivation, white clover blooms the 
second year from the seed, beginning to 
bloom in June, branching and blooming 
profusely for 30 or 40 days, yielding abund- 
ance of nectar, and of superior quality, is 
greatly affected by atmospheric changes, 
some seasons being rvearly a failure on this 
account; it secretes nectar about half of 
each day when the weather is favorable, 
and fails some days in the best of seasons; 
winter kills badly, ete., producing nectar 
only about 15 or 20 days, averaging one 
season with another. 

Figwort blooms the second year from 
the seed, blooming the first of July, and 
continues spreading and blooming until 
killed by cold weather, or about 120 days 
here in Kentucky. It will yield as much 
honey to the flower as clover, and produce 
as many flowers to the acre per day as clo- 
ver. It yields nectar from daylight till 
dark every day, despite atmospheric 
changes. Nectar is of first quality; it 
comes from the root for a lifetime, where 
once planted, winter does not kill ; it does 
not need to be cultivated when once estab- 
lished. We at once see that with the same 
number of acres of each, figwort is the 
best by about 80 to 100 days of honey har- 
vest (quite an item). Motherwort bears 


nearly the same comparison with clover as 
does figwort; the only important differ 
ence is that it does not hold out as long by 


about 20 days as figwort. But even then 
it lasts about 4 times as long as clover, 
and is fine forage as long as it lasts. Cat- 
2 is a very excellent honey plant, and is 
a favorite with bees. It blooms full three 
months, and produces rich nectar, and 
that abundantly ; is easy grown from seed, 
blooms the second year, and continues to 
spread and grow from the old root for 
years ; it seeds itself, and new plants are 
constantly springing up. The old plants 
are easily killed where not wanted. It will 
richly pay to seed all the fence corners 
and places not cultivated, with catnip. It 
prefers rich, loose soil, but will grow 
wherever you tell it to. Melilot comes 
readily from new seed, and blooms the 
second and third years, then dies root and 
branch, but will re-seed itself anywhere 
and everywhere in the neighborhood of 
the old plant. It will thrive on any soil, 
hard or loose—it has this advantage over 
any other fine honey plant; and is just 
about as good along traveled roadsides as 
anywhere ; it is well suited for nooks and 
corners ; it blooms profusely for full three 
months, and is rich in nectar when it is 
not too dry and windy. Honey is of good 
quality, and you cannot afford to do with- 
out it, and when once you have it you will 
never be without it. 

Basswood is good, if we have plenty of 
it naturally ; but to undertake to cultivate 
it alone for honey, would not be wise; 
while you are waiting about 10 years for it 
to bloom from seed, you can get rich from 
the fig and motherwort, judiciously 
planted. Basswood yields abundantly 
while in bloom, but it only lasts 10 or 12 days 
each season, and fails — some sea- 
sons. But if you have plenty of forage 
for the present, it will do well to plant for 
the future, to have in your old age. None 
of the above named plants furnish pol- 
len to any extent. For pollen the best 
thing to cultivate is white mustard sowed 
at intervals of 2 weeks on the same land, 
you will have a golden sea of bloom until 
freezing cold. It will bloom in 2 weeks 
from seed, and the seed is ripe ready to 
lant again in 4 weeks from planting. 
[he seed are valuable and ready sale. 
While for rich pollen, it is undoubtedly 
the best plant that grows, and yields on 
fair days a goodly quantity of golden col- 
ored honey of good flavor. 

Now I will give my plan of planting for 
surplus honey. I would plow and harrow 
20 acres of rich land in the fall of the year, 
and sow it thickly with figwort, mother- 
wort and catnip mixed in equal quantities, 
and then harrow or brush it in lightly, 
then I would go to the forest and procure 
enough basswood, whitewood and poplar 
bushes 3 or 4 years old, to plant the same 
land 30 feet apart each way, either in the 
fall or spring. The shade of the trees is 
a benefit to fig and motherwort the second 
year. I would start my apiary with 150 
colonies near by, and, as the forage spread 
and increased as it will do, 1 would in- 
crease the number of colonies very early 
in the spring. Each season I would scat- 
ter white mustard seed all over the 20 
acres for early pollen, and to stimulate 
brood rearing, which it will do to perfec- 
tion. In avout 2 weeks from first sowin 
of mustard,.I would sow again. Bot 
crops will be ripe and gone, before the 
other plants are ready to bloom, and the 
seed, if saved nicely, will bring nearly as 
much as an average crop of wheat. The 
mustard will keep the ground shaded and 
moist, and be an advantage to the after 
poo of honey plants. Besides all this, we, 
will get the benefit of clover and all nat- 
ural forage just the same as we do now. 
I would increase outside forage at the 
same time, by seeding all the road sides 
and rough places with melilot. But 1 
would keep it out of my cultivated fig and 
motherwort field. 

Bee-men beginning to see the import- 
ance of planting for surplus, we can sell 
seed enough each year to defray all ex- 
penses of 20 acres of land, and still seed 
enough will fail on the ground to supply 
all the vacant spaces ; then in 7 or 8 om 
our basswood and poplar will begin to 
bloom. Then with all these advantages 
of forage and proper management of the 
apiary, we would astonish the world wit 
our surplus honey report. Even G. M. 
Doolittle would begin to crawl down from 
his high pinacle of fame, and wonder at 
our success. We at once see that all this 
is practical, and that, too, ata trifling cost, 
when compared with the advantages 
gained, ——,, to those who are so for- 
tunate as to live in the country, or own a 
little land ; us who live in town, and own 
no land near by, cannot do so well. But 
even then we can greatly improve our for- 
age. Wecan procure a few seeds of the 
above named plants growing wild, and 
transplant them somewhere handy, where 
we can save all the seed each year, and 
then every time we take a little jaunt 
around the neighborhood, we can scatter 
a few seed in every available spot, and 
soon it begins to vee’ from s falling, 
and greatly facilitates our chances for 


son. Another thing we ought to do, is to 
not only plant in range of our own bees, 
but outside of their range for other peo- 
ple’s bees. This keeps their bees off of 
our bee-range, and we are the gainer of 
the forage in that way. 

There are many other plants not named 
above, that we might work to good advan- 
tage, such as pepernes along wet, low 
places. Buckwheat, in some localities, 
pays well to cultivate. It does no good in 
his locality very often. Spider plant, 
cleome and mignonette 1 have not tested, 
but suppose from reports it will pay to 
cultivatethem. There is an aster called the 
“last rose of summer” that is beautiful 
on lawns, and is a most excellent honey 
roducer late in the fall. Kaspberries are 
ne forage for bees, and also for humanity, 
and should be cultivated largely for both. 
I might picture out many practical plans 
for beautiful lawns of honey producers, 
butit would be too tedious for this occasion. 
In conclusion, let me say that it would be 
well for us to exchange seeds with those 
who have something that we have not, 
and we have what _ have not ; variety 
is the spice of life. Now let us ever re- 
member this one thing, that to make 
money out of honey, we must have good 
forage, and if we do not have it naturally, 
we must make it. 


On motion, adjourned till 9 a. m. 


ing them to the public, and in order to see 
whether they were a distinet race or not. 
My observations have led me to the results 
mentioned above, and | do not hesitate to 
give them the first rank in the bee world. 
I believe that they are the coming bee. 


The following paper, from W. J. 
Davis, Youngsville, Pa., was read : 


Bee-Keeping as a means of Support. 


For ages the honey bee has been the 
servant of man, yielding the product of 
its labors for his use and pleasure. Until 
about the middle of the present century 
the home of the bee was the abode o 
mystery, and whether that home was con- 
structed of straw, clay or wood, around it 
gathered superstitions thick and strong. 
The discoveries of Dr. Dzierzon, of Ger- 
many, and our own honored Rev. Lang- 
stroth, have solved the mysteries and dis- 
pelled superstitions, so that the apiarist of 
to-day may know with certainty just the 
condition of his colonies at all times, and 
generally able to correct all that is waong. 

In 1846, bee keeping in Germany was de- 
clared to be of no importance in rural 
economy. From 1850 to 1855, the staid old 
Germans began to open their eyes at the 
announcement that Dr. Dzierzon realized 
a profit of from 30 to 50 per cent. on the 
capital invested. And now in our own 
country from 100 to 500 per cent. on the 
amount invested is not an uncommon 
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Mrs. Harrison, IIl., offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 
Resolved, That the President and 
Secretary be empowered to issue life- 
membership certificates to all bee- 
keepers they may approve, upon the 
reception of afee of $10 for such mem- 
bership, without further annual dues. 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Ga., offered the 
following, which was adopted : 
Resolved, That the Vice Presidents 
be especially instructed to appoint 
suitable persons in the prominent 
towns of their respective States to 
encourage exhibits of honey, bees, 
etc., at the local fairs, and to secure 
the offering of suitable premiums for 
the same. 
The following was adopted : 
Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
ointed to prepare a pamphlet contain- 
ing statistics of the honey crop, and 
general information about exhibits of 
bees, honey and apicultural imple- 
ments at fairs and expositions, and 
advice about the best way of conduct- 
ing the same; said pamphlets to be 


yield. The use of honey and wax extrac- 
tors, and the manufacture and use of comb 
foundation, the importation and improve- 
ment of the Italian bee are all things of 
the immediate past. 

From the light of the past and present, 
we ask what is the prospect of bee-keep- 
ing as a business, or the sole vocation of 
an individual. The first question to be 
decided is, “ will it pay 2?” This must be 
determined by “the man and the loca- 
tion.” It is not the province of this essay 
to speak of the wealthy amateur, or the 
scientist, who keeps bees alone for the 
pleasure or knowledge derived, nor yet of 
the farmer or mechanic, who keeps a few 
colonies simply to supply his own table 
with choice dishes of honey, but as a 
source of revenue. Neither will 1 take 
the liberty to array the names of the 
honey producers of the United States and 
Canada, who have made bee-keeping a 
financial success. But to the young man, 
about starting in business for himself, we 
will say that bee-keeping presents brighter 
prospects of success,than it has in the past. 

Scientifie bee-keeping as a business, is 
both a profession and a trade. It pays no 
especial homage to any of the learned pro- 
fessions. The apiarist deals with, and 
studies the great forces of nature. He 
sees in a marked degree the importance of 





supplied to the Vice Presidents and 
others, and that the committee have 
power to draw on the Treasurer of this 
Society for all necessary expenses. 
The President appointed the follow- 


Newman, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Ohio; Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, Ga.; D. A. Jones, On- 
tario, and Dr. L. E. Brown, Ky. 


The following paper was read from 
D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Md., giving 


The History of the Albino Bee. 


Late in the fall of 1873 I reared a queen 
from a colony of Italian bees, and allowed 
her to remain with the colony until the 
spring of 1874, when I noticed that one- 
half of her worker progeny were very 
nicely marked Italian bees, the other half 
being marked in the following manner: 
About the eves they oe nearer a 
purple than the Italians ; beginning at the 
waist they first have three distinct yellow 
bands, then three distinct white bands ; 
the white is pure, not muddy or dirty ; the 
wings are finer, and of a bright silvery 
color ; their shoulders and the under part 
of the abdomen is very thickly coated with 
white hair; the queens are very prolific. 
As soon as I noticed them I begad to breed 
them out, using the greatest care, so as to 
get them pure if possible. I removed them 
from my own colonies to a place where 
they were not likely to come in contact 
with other bees. I kept them there until 
they reproduoed themselves with all the 
markings of the pure albino, watching 
them very closely, and examining them 
carefully until I no longer found any Ital- 
ian bees among them, or any bees bearing 
any other mark than those of the albino. 
Then I considered that I had them in their 
purity, and that they would not breed 

ack to the Italian bees. 

I have tested them as to their merits, 
and have placed them in competition with 
the Italian and Syrian bees, all having 
about the same pasturage, and find that 
they gather more honey, are more yentle 
to handle, and stick closer to the combs 
than any other bees. The queens and 
workers are the handsomest s Lever 
saw. I have given them a severe test, in 








surplus honey, without damaging any per- 








order that 1 might feel safe in guarantee- 


ing gentlemen said committee: T. G. | 


the early and the later rain, and the bright 
| warm sunshine at particular times, hence 

becomes a climatologist; of necessity he 

takes up the sciences. He studies into 
| the intricacies of animal life. He becomes, 
| in time, a botanist. Philosophy is brought 
|into use in the proper ventilation of his 
| hives, and in the construction of winter 
repositories. He observes the difference 
|in soils for the yéeld of nectar from a par- 
| ticular bloom, and the effect of altitude in 
| the quality, as well as quantity of honey 
| secured. , 

To engage in bee-keeping as a business, 
it is necessary to understand the nature 
and wants of the honey bee, and a knowl- 
| edge of their management. This may be 

obtained in theory, by a study (not merely 
}a reading) of all the standard works ex- 
| tant, and journals devoted to the science 
|of bee culture. Add to this the practical 
|; use of the knowledge obtained in some 
| large apiary for a year or two, if possible, 
| and then you will be prepared to look for 
| a location (as the young M. D. would say), 
| *Do not try to build up by crowding out 
|some one already established; there is 
| room enough for all the bee-keepers of the 
United States for some time to come.” 

If surplus honey be the object sought, 
get the very best unoccupied field, if pos- 
sible, where soft maple, red raspberry, 
white clover and basswood abound, with- 
out special reference to railroad facilities. 
If the rearing and sale of superior colo- 
nies and queens be the object in view, 
mail and railroad facilities are very im- 
portant. 

Thus armed and equipped as the law di- 
rects, a few hundred dollars may be tn- 
vested in bees, with better prospect of sat- 
isfactory returns, than an equal amountin 
almost any other direction. One hundred 
dollars invested in an old horse is thought 
to be a small matter, but $100 invested in 
one purchase of bees, would be thought by 
some to be extravagant. The horse may 
turn his heels to the sun on five minutes’ 
notice, and his late owner, if very saving, 
might estimate the value of shoes and 
hide; but the man who invests $100 in 
bees, is expected to become a ‘ bioated 
bond holder” in 3 or 4 years, or “ bees are 
no good.” 

It is true, we are like the farmer, met 
by unfavorable seasons. Drouth or ex- 
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cessive rains sometimes blast the hopes of 
the apiarist. In this locality (N. W. 
Penn.), in the summer of 1871, during the 
blooming of white clover in June, the 
weather was cold, dry and windy. But 
little honey was secured in the flowers 
under such eireumstances, and the entire 
summer proved alike honeyless, and in 
early autumn I reduced my apiary from 
130 to 50 colonies, in order to put them on 
asafe winter footing. A few were doubled, 
but I killed and buried bushels of 
bees, saving their combs*clean and_ nice 
for further use. A similar state of things 
has occured 3 or 4 times in my experience 
of 35 years, but let us see how other peo- 
»le are sometimes effected in seasons of 
rost and drouth. I have known dairy- 
men to sell good cows at $5.00 each, on ac- 
count ofthe prospective scarcity of hay. 
It will be readily seen that farmers suffer 
even heavier losses than the bee-keeper 
by unfavorable seasaqns. ay 
Any person possessed of conscientious 
qualms against the killing of one, or many 
colonies of bees in autumns or unpropl- 
tious honey seasons, had better never en- 
gage in bee-keeping as a business. The 
keeping or killing must be altogether a 
matter of dollars and cents. If in 100 col- 
onies in the fall, there be only sufficient 
stores for the safe wintering of 50, itisa 
question which will pay better, reduce the 
number to 50, or purchase food for 100. It 
will depend much on circumstances, and 
the market value of the colonies in the 
spring. My own experience leads me to 
the belief that in a large majority of cases, 
it pays best to reduce the number of colo- 
nies, the hives and nice clean combs be- 
ing being worth in the spring, nearly as 
much in the hands of the skilled apiarist, 
as colonies will sell for. The heavy losses 
sustained last winter are discouraging, it 
is true. It is also true that such losses 
are more speedily revained than with any 
other stock. While absolute safety in the 
possession of property is not the inheri- 
tance of man, the bee-keeper may feel 
quite as secure as those engaged in any 
other industrial pursuit. 
Youngsville, Pa. 


T. G. Newman being called for, ad- 
dressed the Convention as follows, on 
the 


Stepping-Stones toward Perfection. 


This subject is one of immense magni- 
tude, and | must content myself with the 
merest outline of thought, allowing those 
present to fill out the figure, and dress it 
up to suit their fancy. 

Scientific apiculture in its fullness and 
perfection stands out to view as a great 
mountain, whose sides apparently forbade 
the approach of man, but whose top pre- 
sented tantalizing to view the beauty of 
perfection, the sublimity of the complete 
control of the honey bee, and the full de- 
velopment of scientific management of the 
apiary—a “land flowing with milk and 
honey,” furnishing God-given sweetness 
to all the nations of the world as a staple 
a. with a commercial value like 
yutter, cheese, and sugar. 

How to ascend this mountain and plant 
our feet upon its gloriots summit is the 
all-important question. Talk not to me 
of impossibilities—my faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of scientific apiculture is 
progressive ; it 

“ Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries—It shall be done.” 

When Frederick Winslow proposed, less 
than 100 years ago to light London with 
gas, James Watt, Walter Scott and other 
great men laughed at the idea, but see to- 
day the wonderful illumination of ten 
thousand times ten thousand cities with 


gas! 

When Fulton proposed to run a steam 
boat up the Hudson River, men scoffed at 
the idea, but the millions of steam boat 
palaces and drawing-room cars drawn by 
ponderous engines over land and ocean, 
demonstrates grand accomplishments for 
steam. 

The electric light, so much ridiculed for 
years, now rivals the sun, and «pales the 
very moon and stars with its brilliance ! 

ln the misty ages ofthe past, the grand 
“mount of transtiguration ” we have just 
caught a glimpse of, was enveloped in 
clouds and thick darkness ; the ancients 
saw apiculture only in its crude state; 
“this treasure they had in earthern ves- 
sels”? in thetime of Abraham and Samson. 
Greek and Roman poets and sages caught 
only a glimpse of the glorious fruition, 
and then the world went into the depths 
of mire. Ignorance and_ superstition 
reigned supreme, until the days of Huber, 
Bevan, Dzierzon and Berlepsch, who 
cleared away much of the rubbish around 
the base of the mountain—laying bare the 
rock on which to build the mighty stair- 
war leading to its glorious summit. 

Thereon was built the first step by that 
intellectual giant whose name every true 
American honors—the Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth. The step consisted in adapting the 
movable-comb principle to his bee Rive, 
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revealing the “mysteries” therein and 
revolutionizing old theories. 

Then, with great rapidity, step after 
step was built. In order to fully record 
this great rival to “.Jacob’s ladder,” let us 
number and describe each step, so that 
the “‘ generations yet unborn” may treas- 
ure up in we every step in the grand 
stairway, reared by the men of our days 
by indomitable energy and inventive ge- 
nius. 

Step No. 2 consisted in the multiplica- 
tion of bee books and bee papers, scatter- 
ing information like autumn leaves, 
awakening scientific investigation and in- 
viting inventions to aid in the scientific 
management of the apiary. 

Step No. 3 called the bee lovers together 
in conventions, developing the best 
thoughts, and the most advanced ideas of 
those devoted to this industry. 

Step No. 4 was the importation of Ital- 
ian bees, placing the possibilities of im- 
provement within our grasp. 

Step No. 5 showed us how to Italianize 
our apiaries, rear and ship the new bees, 
=— spread them all over the conti- 
nent. 

Step No. 6 taught the increase of colo- 
nies by division, instead of swarming. 

Step No. 7 brought to our astonished 
view the ao of making a staple 
article of honey, giving us the honey ex- 
tractor by which to obtain the honey by 
centrifigal force. 

Step No. 8 gave us the means of uncap- 
ping the combs before extracting the 

ioney, and saving them for future use by 
the aid of an uncapping knife. 

Step No. 9 reassured our nerves by giv- 
ing us a bellows-smoker, with which to 
control the bees during our manipulation 
of them, without danger of being stung. 

Step No. 10 presented to our astonished 
vision sheets of wax, afterwards corru- 
gated and called ‘‘comb foundation,” to 
aid the bees in multiplying their numbers 
and obtaining large yields of honey, by 
providing room to receive the sweet nec- 
tar in the shortest period of time, as well 
as to control the production of drones. 

Step No. 11 gave us magnificently thin 
comb foundation, to be used in comb 
honey, giving it strength to endure trans- 
portation, and aid in its production. 

Step No. 12, presented us with single 
comb sections to facilitate the building of 
straight combs, and add to their beauty, 
facilitate their division, and increase their 
market value. 

Step No. 13, showed us how to improve 
the race of bees by constant selection and 
experiments, breeding IN the traits of 
character desired, or breeding out the un- 
desirable ones. 

Step No. 14 consisted in popularizing 
the consumption of honey, and creating a 
demand for it among the masses. 

Step No. 15, sought out a foreign outlet 
for honey, thereby creating a valuable 
market for all our surplus crops. 

Step No. 16, gave us many improve- 
ments in marketing jars, cans, kegs, sec- 
tions, crates, ete., thereby adding to the 
value of the bee interests. 

Step No. 17, developed shows for bees 
and honey, presented an opportunity for 
good natured rivalry, and raised the 
standard of the ‘ ideal.” 

Step No. 18 consisted in planting for 
honey bloom, to give a continuous yield of 
nectar for our bees to gather, from early in 
the spring till late in the fall. 

Step No. 19 showed us how to make 
honey a staple article—giving market 
quotations, estimating the crops and regu- 
lating the prices for it all over the country. 

Step No. 20. This cousists in the de- 
velopment of practical plans for wintering 
our bees. 

This is the “‘next progressive step ”— 
the last problem to be solved, but pro- 
found thoughts of the wise, and the patient 
experiments of practical men will speedily 
accomplish it. 


From the place we occupy, we catch, 
now and then, a glimpse of the glorious 
fulfillment of all our expectations ! 

“ Oh! the transporting, rapturous scene, 

That rises to our sight! 

Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight! 

There generous bloom in all the dales 
And mountain sides will grow, 

There rocks and hills, and brooks and vales 
With milk and honey flow.” 

Is there anything to discourage us in 
our work? Noy all looks encouraging. 
With steady hands and iron nerves, let us 
near the top stone in the “grand stair- 
way,” completing our work, and giving 
us the possession of that for which we 
have so long wrought. And while we 
place in proper position “the cap stone” 
of the grand structure, let the wondering 
— people rejoice with greatest 
oy! 


On motion, a rising vote of thanks 
was tendered Mr. Newman for his able 
address. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, 
Ga., gave an interesting address on 








the different races of the honey bee, 
and their geographical distribution. 
On motion, the thanksof the Conven- 
tion were tendered Dr. Brown for his 
very able paper. [Owing to the length 
of this treatise, we must postpone its 
publication until next week.—ED. ] 


T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich., ad- 
dressed the Convention on the sublect 
of inventions, as follows: 


A Partial Review. 
‘Honor to whom honor is due !” 


It is well in looking back from our ad- 
vanced standpoint of apiculture, to observe 
wherein we have profited, and in what re- 
spect the present American system of bee- 
keeping differs from that of the past, and 
to whom most indebted. : 

The system 1 have denominated the 
American, is the substitution of absolute 
control, for the a ge ae ” methods 
previously pursued. The early a 
of the lamented M. Quinby, called the 
‘“* Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” which were 
among the most conspicuous of the closing 
era, may be age gene | called its closing 
chapter; while the writings of the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, and the invention of the 
movable comb hive, may be justly galled 
the opening chapter in improved bee-cul- 
ture, and the foundation of the American 
system. e ; 

Do I assume too much in saying that 
nearly all we have of present value rests 
on one single corner-stone, hewn and per- 
fected by one master hand, whose surpass- 
ing genius, experience and practical appli- 
cation, have shown him the master builder, 
on whose single invention the vast present 
and the undreamed future of American 
apiculture rests ? 

Has not the fact come home to every 
practical bee-keeper in this honorable 
yody, time and again, that amid the thou- 
sand changes and struggles to improve and 
surpass the first and original, or movable- 
comb bee hive, not one outlived the legal 
limit of the original Langstroth patent ? 
To illustrate, allow me here to oe afew 
sentences from the covers of back num- 
bers of a leading American bee paper: 

While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “ char- 
ity for all, and malice toward none,” and while I do 
not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of 
dictating a course for others, I feel ita duty to dis- 
courage with all my might, both by precept and ex- 
ample, everything in the shape of patented bee 
hives, or patents on anything pertemnins to bee- 
culture. On the other hand, | shull try to encour- 
age every one to do all in his power to advance the 
common good of all. Ido not believe the world 
“selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence 
in the disposition of our people to pay for every- 
thing they get, and to reward those who work for 
them disinterestedly, when they once get a clear 
understanding of the matter. If you have made a 
valuable invention or discovery, give it to the peo- 
ple, rejoicing that you have been enabled to con- 
tribute your mite to the common good, and in 
seeing Others happy. and sooner or later you will 
surely have your reward. Nothing that we manu- 
facture, in the shape of hives and implements, is 
patented. 

Il recommend the Langstroth frame for every- 
body, and forevery purpose whatever, in prefer- 
ence to anything else, and | have pretty thoroughly 
experimented with all peagee and sizes. There 
may be other forms that will give just as good re- 
sults, but Ido not believe there are any better. 
For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity 
hive, holding ten of the above frames. The Sim- 
plicity (or Improved and Simplitied Langstroth 
hive) is not patented, and never will be. 


Permit me here to ask, if the leading 
bee-keepers of America are opposed to 
yatents ? and if so, what method they 
1ave devised to encourage invention and 
render unnecessary the methods devised 
by Congress ? Is it of any value to bee- 
keepers of to-day, or the bee-keepers of 
the future, that the memory of the inven- 
tor of the movable-comb bee hive, and the 
honey extractor, and comb foundation, 
should be revered and perpetuated ? Or 
is there no duty or interest except to get 


more honey and higher prices, and cheap. 


supplies at cheaper prices ? 


Lassume, in the absence of any other 
plan of encouragement and protection than 
that devised by our forefathers as a just 
tribute to worthy invention,that the Amer- 
ican people do respect and honor not only 
the inventors, but the inventions and the 
legal record of them in the United States 
Patent Office. One of the publishers of a 
bee paper stated in his publication, that 
‘any man who did not take legal steps to 
establish the fact of his invention, should 
not complain because of the indifference 
of others.” Is it not to the interest of 
every practical bee-keeper, and to the in- 
terest of this the most national exponent 
of American apiculture, to put itself on 
record as the guardian and patron of valu- 
able and original first inventions ? 


Do American bee-keepers expect too 
much of this more than national » in 
presuming that it shall carefully weigh not 
only the causes of success and failure, but 
that it shall lift up its voice in commenda- 
tion of every worthy and practical inven- 
tion, while it speaks in no uncertain tones 
its een 5 roval of the substantial copying, 
without invention or improvement, of the 
worthy inventions of others ? 








Does not every practical bee-keeper 
know that if the public could have been 
kept from buying worthless imitations of 
the Langstroth or movable-comb bee hive 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
would have been saved to innocent bee- 
keepers, and that our most noble and 
worthy L. L. Langstroth would not only 
have received his well-earned honors, but 
his just rewards ? 


President Cook paid a glowing and 
eloquent tribute to the Rev. LL. |. 
Langstroth, the inventor of the mova- 
ble frame hive. 

Dr. L. E. Brown, Kentucky, moved 
that the sentiments expressed by Mr, 
Bingham be indorsed as the views of 
this Convention, which motion was 
seconded. 

Dr. Parmly, D. A. Jones, Pres. Cook 
and many others supported the mo- 
tion, which was carried with great 
unanimity. 

C. F. Muth, Ohio, read the followir 
letter, which he had just received : 

Oxford, O., Oct. 5, 1881. 

Dear Friend :—I am very sorry that 
I could not be with you at the Con- 
vention—but I grow worse instead of 
better. | 

In this week’s AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL there is a strange mistake 
about a hive sent from Greece to Mr. 
R. Colvin. It is a regular Berlepsch 
hive, and contained a Grecian colony, 
which died on the passage. Mr. Col- 
vin did not keep bees until some years 
after my patent issued, and this’ Ber- 
lepsch hive did not reach him until 
some time after he had imported Ital- 
ian bees. These facts are enough to 
show how greatly mistaken Mr. Rob- 
inson is in this matter. 

L. L. LANGsrrorn. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ill., con- 
tributed a paper which was much ap- 
plauded, entitled 


Suitable Employment for Women. 


Bee-keeping, although a laborous em- 
ployment, demands no great outlay of 
strength, at one time. It embraces the 
performance of many little items, which 
require skill and gentleness, more than 
musele. Thehand of woman from nature, 
habit and education, has acquired an ease 
of motion, which is agreeable to the sensi- 
bilities of bees, and her breath is seldom 
obnoxious to their olfactories, by reason 
of tobacco or beer. 

Women have demonstrated, that the 
making of hives and surplus boxes is no 
objection, as they have purchased them in 
the flat, nailed and painted them. The 
hiving of swarms is neither more difficult 
nor dangerous, than the washing of win- 
dows or milking. The right time to ex- 
tract honey, or to put on, or take off sur- 
plus boxas, requires no more tact or skill 
to determine, than the proper fermenta- 
tion of bread, or the right temperature of 
the oven required for baking. She isin 
her allotted sphere while raising queens 
and nursing weak colonies, or caring for 
the honey when off the hive. 

The most powerful argument in view of 
the suitableness of bee-keeping for women 
is this: That itis something she can do 
at home, and not interfere with her do- 
mestic duties. Many women of small 
means have young children depending 
upon their exertions for support, and re- 
munerative work to be performed at home, 
brings very little in the market of to-day. 
For instance, the making of overalls at 5 
cents a pair, and shirts at 50 cts. per doz. 
She is compelled to accept less pay than 
men, for the same service performed. We 
had a friend, chosen as principal of a 
school on account of her efficiency, but 
was compelled to accept lower wages than 
her predecessor, who was a man, and dis- 
missed for his incompetency. But we 
have never found a dealer unscrupulous 
enough to offer less for a pound of honey, 
because it was produced by a woman. 


T. G. Newman, IIl., expressed him- 
self as fully in accord with the views 
so concisely and ably expressed by 
Mrs. Harrison. The paper was a model 
in this respect. 


C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio, ad- 
dressed the Convention as follows on 


Foul Brood Among Bees. 


C. Bertram, of Hanover, Germany, pub- 
lishes the following essay in regard to dis- 
eases of bees, heading his article “ Foul 
Brood or Chilling,” and tells how foul 
brood made its appearance in his apiary in 
the fall, after the days begun to be cold. 
Remembering Mr. Hilbert’s remedy, sali- 
cylic acid, he mixed some of it with honey 
and fed it, when he was surprised to see 
many of his bees flying out and dying out- 
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side of their hives. He then went to the | 
druggist to ascertain for what purpose sal- 
icylic acid was generally used, when he 
was told, principally to keep canned fruit. 
He tasted of the acid, which made him 
cough violently. Having a heavy cold at 
the time, it relieved him, however, a 
made him feel better. Now, Mr. Bertra | 
reasons thus : Salicylic acid destroys fu 
gus or germs of souring in fruit and dis- 
solves and loosens slime secretions in our 
pody. He claims it has a beneficial effect 
on our nervous system, and shows to the 
physician the degree of a cold or ever- | 
heating in a patient. He says the disease 
ean be prevented by a timely use of medi- 
cine. He dusted over his brood combs the | 
raw pulverized salicylic acid—repeated it | 
several times, and his infected colony was 
cured of foul brood in the fall. His other 
colonies had taken the disease, and com- | 
menced to carry out dead larve, but a good | 
dusting with the acid cured them all. The 
following season he made the same obser- 
vation, brood became chilled and died, but 
before foul brood had made any headway, 
he applied the acid and cured the affected | 
colonies. Mr. Bertram’s resume is that 
chilling is the cause of foul brood, and | 
that the application of the proper medicine | 
in time, prevents the contagion. 

Mr. Bertram says that May disease 
makes its appearance in spring, and is ap- 
parently caused by over exertion. The 
muscles of the wings became over taxed 
and lame, and he gives salicylic acid as a 
good remedy forit. For the bcnefit of our 
German-reading friends, I recommend the 
original lengthy document. 

Enthusiasm, so essential to success in 
every business, appears to be especially | 
the characteristic of the successful bee- | 
keeper, and to him does the old saying, | 
“no roses without thorns” particularily | 
apply. Sharper than a thorn, or even a 
bee sting, is the discovery by him of foul | 
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killed by the contagion, in which the skin 
decays almost at the same time with the 
body. Satisfied that no trouble would 
arise, and in order to test the matter more 
thoroughly, I filled a number of second 
stories of strong colonies with these 
frames of decaying brood. Friends came 
to see me, and, walking down between 
two rows of hives, one remarked : “What 
stench is that?” “It comes from that 


| hive,” said the other, extending his nos- 


trils, and stooping down to one of those 
hives prepared by me. At my request to | 
see if they could scent another hive of 
that sort, they succeeded. So strong an 
emission I had never observed from a hive | 
containing the real foul brood. However, 
my combs were cleaned a few — alter- 
wards and used again for brood-rearing 
and honey-storing, with the same safety as 
any. 

If you observe closely this harmless, per- 
ished brood, it will not take you long to 
tell the difference between it and the real, 
or malignant foul brood. I think it nee- 
essary to describe it as thorough as possi- 
ble, no matter if | do differ with the ma- 
jority of our brethren or not, who appear 
to think that they know something about 
the matter. They may be convinced of 
their error before they know, and it is my 
object here to put you on your guard, as 
“I came through the mill,” which gave 
me not a little labor and expense. 

You will remember that L had cured last 
year a number of hives afflicted with the 
disease, and my apiary was clear of it in 
the fall. Ll was generally prompt in dis- 
infecting every infected and emptied hive 
before L left it, but one. It was left near 
a window with the entrance closed, ready 
to be disinfected at some leisure hour, and 
forgotten. 

Last spring I was coming past the hive 
and found a large number of my bees 
eng and in the same. The entrance- 


/not now engaged in bee-keeping, but | same mother. 
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A communication was read from C. | It is true, the pure Cyprians are more 
H. Lake, Baltimore, Md., describing | nervous and easily irritated than the pure 
his ‘old reliable” bee hive, now on ex- | /talians, but are not disposed to provoke 
hibition. oo ee, Oe © = = —_ * 

: 1), _ + 7 | colonies can be manipulated withou rou- 

Dr. Dillard, of Lexington, Ky., was | They are like all other families of the 


ste -~ . ble. 
invited to address the Convention. animal kingdom, they vary in disposition, 


The Doctor, in response, said he was | even as do our own children nursed by the 
i Yet it is sometimes true, 
anticipated he would be again, as he | the most irritable member of the family ts 
did not know how he could get along | possessed of more good qualities than all 
without them the balance Of the household. Little diffi- 

am ne ade culty need occur with the skillful apiarist 
The committee on exhibits made | jn running for box honey, but more diffi- 
the following report: culty is experienced where all the honey is 
| to be extracted. 


C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio, shows two fine all- . . 
meta! honey extractors of his own manufacture, | ‘The bees from a Cyprian mother mated 
which for style und workmanship appear to be | with a pure Italian drone, are large, beau- 


very complete. | tiful, active and quiet, and if bred up toa 


| 


J. M. Davis, Springhill, Tenn., shows a honey car- 


brood among his bees. | block had been removed accidentally, and 

There is, also, not a more social nor con- | the scent of the hive had drawn on the 
fiding class of men than  bee-keepers. | bees, which were without any forage at 
They will tell you all they know about | the time. The hive was shut up and the 
their pets, and, as a friend remarked, “dif- | bees inside starved to death, knowing that 





ferent from other fanciers, they will tell a 
little more, ifany.” Against this enthu- 
siastic ** little more” we have to guard oc- 
casionally, and exercise our own judgment 
all the time and in everything. 

Perhaps no keener disappointment could 
occur to a bee-keeper than the discovery 
of foul brood in his apiary. I mean the 
contagious disease which is called * foul 
brood,” the origin of which is not known, 
as yet, to any one of us, further than that 
it is imported from Europe, where it exists 
to a large extent, and where a bee-keeper 
gets it from another apparently withont a 
cause, who then ascribes it to a something 
as chilling or starving of brood, when, in 
fact, the sole agent was a visiting bee 
from a hive 2 or 3 miles off, or some visit- 
ing drones coming in with the fungus on 
their feet. Ido not mean the dead brood 
we often find in the cells decayed and 
creating a stench, and which is removed 
as the colony gets stronger, when the old 
combs, cleaned out by the bees and again 
used for rearing of brood and storing of 
honey, remain as good asany. Every bee- 
keeper of only limited experience can 
make himself acquainted with this inno- 


cent disease, which is ofteh brought on by | 


a cold night in spring, when the bees are 
forced by the instinct of self-preservation 
to draw up into a more compact cluster, 
exposing thereby part of their brood. The 
so exposed brood chills, dies, decays, and 
is then removed as stated above. No par- 
ticular harm is done, only that perhaps a 
superficial observer is made to feel very 
comfortable on the disappearance of foul 
brood (?) in his apiary. ‘The poorer the 
season, the more foul brood, the better the 
season, the less foul brood,” said, very in- 
nocently, one of our brethren not long 
since in the BEE JOURNAL. 

It is a consoling feature, indeed, to ob- 
serve from their expressions that a large 
number of our good bee-keepers who 
know, as yet, nothing of this dread disease, 
that contagious foul brood does not pre- 
vail to any very great extent. It shows, 
also, that we have a chance yet of master- 
ing the malady, if we mean business. 

On a former occasion, I attempted to 
state the difference between the “real” 
foul brood and this “harmless” fou 
brood, as it may be called, and that the 
former is by no means a result of the lat- 
ter. 
sertion, avd so stated it (see BEE JouR- 
NAL, page 502, November, 1879). If Lever 
doubted my conviction, I had the best 
chance of thevenahly testing the matter 
again this summer. 

Several lots of bees sent me last spring 
from friends in the South, arrived here in 
bad condition. Some colonies had all the 
brood smothered in every frame, which 
looked in capped and uncapped cells, so 
much like the real foul brood that it came 
near deceiying me. It had the shape and 


about the color, but removing the decayed 
larva with a pin, it pulled out complete. 
It had a skin around it, unlike the larva 





I had ample proof to justify my as- | 


| those which had returned to their hives 
already had taken home with them the 
bacteria, causing foul brood, and I was 
bound to let no more bees escape. It 
proved as L had expected it would. A few 
days afterwards, Ll found in several combs 
of weak colonies a few larve killed by the 
fungus carried in on the feet of the bees 
coming from the infeeted hive. The lar- 
| vee had already turned into a brownish 
| mass with unmistakable signs of the dis- 
ease, but apparently not far enough ad- 
vanced to have thrown out bacteria or 
spores. I cut out those infected cells, 
gave all the combs a good sprinkling of 
| salicylic acid with the atomizer, and no 
signs of the disease were noticed after- 
wards. Two full frames of brood from 
another hive where diseased larve were 
} more numerous were burned, which, with 
| agood sprinkling, saved the colony. Three 
very strong colonies, however. had so 
many cells with diseased larve that | 
should have been sure to have overlooked 
| some, had battempted to treat them as | 
did those weak colonies mentioned above. 
A radical measure was necessary. Con- 
sequently, L brushed all the bees from 
their combs into comb foundation, and 
fed them with the salicylic acid as de- 
scribed at our last year’s meeting in Cin- 
}cinnati, which has proved successful in 
| every instance, and to which I have no 
|improvement to make to-day. See BEE 
| JOURNAL, page 534, November, 1880. 
It being unpleasant and without a benefit 
| to the average reader to repeat matters so 
| often, 1 refer interested parties to the re- 





“Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers,” con- 
| taining full particulars in regard to the 
| disease, with other interesting matter, 
| which I will mail! to anyone for 10 ets., the 
| expense of publishing and postage. 

Dr. E. Parmly, N. Y., offered the 
| following, which was adopted : 
| Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Convention are tendered Mr. 


| formation he has so freely imparted, 
|}and the interest he has awakened in 
the present and former meetings by 
giving his experience and views on so 
large a range of topics. 

| Rev. L. Johnson paid an eloquent 
tribute to the Convention. 


|to the members to visit him at his 
home in Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

| Judge Andrews addressed the Con- 
| vention on fall honey in Texas. 

| hea _ fr 
| A communication from E. E. Hasty 


| on ** The origin of our present races of 
bees,”’ was read. 

| [Weare compelled to postpone the 
| publication of this article for want of 
space. | 





spective pages of the BEE JOURNAL as | 
stated above, or to my little pamphlet, | 


D. A. | 
| Jones, of Ontario, for the valuable in- | 


J. C. Peden extended an invitation | 


riage, which is so perfect in all its parts that any 
bee-keeper who runs for extracted honey cannot 
afford to do without it. 

Charles H. Lake, Baltimore, Md., shows his Old 
Reliable double-wall hive, accompanied by an ex- 
planatory letter. 

C. H. Deane, Mortonsville, Ky., shows the Star 
Chaff hiye, so perfectly arranged in all its parts 
that no one can fail to be struck with its wonderful 
completeness; also a division board and feeder 
combined ; he also shows a new feature in connec- 
tion with section-storing, which surpasses any- 
thing of the kird in connection with a Langstroth 
hive, either one or two stories; the case holding 
the sections has no top bar, and they are so ar- 
ranged that they can be tiered up either in the to 
story or in the body of the hive, and combines ati 


the necessary arrangements simple and complete. 


Mrs. Frances A. Dunham, Depere, Wis., exhibits 


| one of her celebrated comb foundation machines. 


'T. F. Bingham shows a fine display of his unri- 


| valled smokers ; also some of the Bingham & Heth- 


erington uncapping knives. 

J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Md., shows a ver 
fine Italian queen ; also a beautiful albino queen 
with handsome bees. 

D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Md., exhibits some hand- 


| 


| 
| 


some Italian and albino bees, also a Syrian queen | 


mated with an albino drone. 
Po De Ee Brown, Augusta, Ga., shows some 
beautiful Cyprian and Syrian bees; also some 


crosses between Cyprians, Cyrians and Italians, | 
proving clearly that he exercises great care in | 


breeding. 


D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont., exbibitsfour fine Sy- | 


rian and five Cyprian queens; also two Italians 
crossed with Cyprian and Syrian drones on his bee 


| islands. 


T. G. Newman shows the fifth edition of “* Cook’s 
Manual of the Apiary,” revised and improved, con- 
taining invaluable information for the bee-keeper, 
whether novice, amateur or specialist ; none can 
afford to do without it. Also, the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL in its proposed new form for 1882, which 
is the only weekly bee paper in the world, devoted 
exclusively to bees and honey. It should be a wel- 
come visitor to every |. ver of bees. Mr. Newman 
also exhibits “ Bee-Culture,” of which book he is 


pure race, lam not positive we might not 
christen them “Apis Americana,” But 
we will refrain until we get the length of 
the tongue. Whether the mixing of the 
races will produce like results remains to 
be determined, but if not, all the drone 
combs should be congregated in the hives 
occupied by Italian queens, and the vic- 
tory is surely gained. 1 prophesy ten 
years will not have passed before those 
now ready to discard the new races will 


| change their opinions, and not hastily ex- 


clude all foreign blood. 


D. A. Jones, Ontario, thinks a pro- 
fitable business can be transacted by 
Southern breeders and others, in 
breeding choice drones and selling to 
queen breeders, especially by shipping 


| North. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown inquired of Mr. 
Jones what experience he had in ship- 
ping drones. 

M. Jones answered he practiced the 
method in interchanging drones be- 
tween his apiaries and bee islands. 


the author; also “ Extracted Honey,” by Chas. & 


Cc. P. Dadant. 

G. W. 
very excellent feeder, also an ingenious invention 
for leading bees out of the honey house. 

Cc. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0., exhibits one of the 
safest and most valuable shipping queen cages yet 
brought before the public. 

©. Hi. Lake, Baltimore, Md., has on exhibition a 
Dzierzon-Beriepsch bee-hive, which was presented 
by King Otto, of Greece, to Mr. R. Colvin. 

A. C. Cunningham, Salvisa, Ky., shows a number 
of packages of honey in glass. which are very at- 
tractive. No one can fail to be struck with the 
superiority of his honey, it being so thick and de- 
licious that Kentucky honey in the future must 
take a front rank in the market, both as to quality 
and price. 

Dr. N. P. Allen presents a number of samples of 
comb foundation of various thicknesses, udapted 
to different uses in the hive, all superior of its 
kind both as to color and purity of material, mostly 
made on the machine invented by Mrs. F. A. Dun- 
ham, Depere, Wis., and forwarded to the Conven- 
tion by Chas. & C, P. Dadant, of Hamiiton, Ill. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Instructor, the New England 
Bee Journal and Home Gazette, and the Bee Keep- 
ers’ Magazine, al! of which are valuable aids to bee- 
keepers, are on exhibition. 





On motion, the report was adopted 
and the committee discharged. 


An article was read from Rev. A. 
Salisbury, entitled, 


Cyprian Bees. 


After an experience of one year, I must | 


say Lam pleased with the Cyprian bee. 
The attachment springs from no selfish 
motive, but from a strong conviction that 
the merits of the race will warrant the 
estimate. Their beauty is equal to, and 
| will probably excel that of our most beau- 


Demaree, Christiansburg, Ky., shows a | 


| the year 1627. 


By the use of his perforated metal en- 
trance, drones not desired to mate 
with queens could be restrained in the 
hive. 


Rev. L. Johnson addressed the Con- 
vention as follows, on 


Progressive Bee-Culture—Past, Present and 
Prospective. 


Scientific bee-culture may properly be 
said in this country to be confined to the 
last 30 years. The first bees in America 
were imported into Pennsylvania about 
We also have accounts of 
bees being brought from England to New 
York and Virginia about the year 1685. 
From that time forward they have been 
disseminated to every part of the United 
States and Canada. Until the last 20 
years all these were of the German or 
black variety. Until 1851, they were kept 
in the log-gum, box-hive, or straw-skep. 
The hives were generally set in some out- 
of-the-way place, and but little attention 
given them, exceptat swarming or robbing 
time. The weak ones were often brim- 
stoned in the fall, and the little honey 
they had was about the only surplus the 
owner obtained. Sometimes a cap of 20 or 
30 Ibs. of white honey taken from the 
strongest colonies, was considered quite 


|} an acquisition. The man who could pro- 


tiful Italians, and the beauty of the latter | 


with the former, but rather augmented. 
They are good workers, active and in- 
| dustrious, and I am laboring under the 
conviction that they carry more honey in 
their sacks than the Italians. My opinion 
is based on the admitted fact that they are 
less in size than the Italians when not 
gathering honey, but when their sacs are 
filled they compare in size with their rivals. 

As arace the queens are evidently pos- 
sessed of more fecundity than Italian 
queens. In all great enterprises to be ac- 


|}complished in a given time, the work is | 


done by the multitude, and not the dis- 
| couraged few. 
| tinues to bloom so early in some localities, 
commencing the latter part of May, very 
| few colonies of Italians are up with the 
| times for storing in the boxes at the open- 
| ing of the harvest, so a loss occurs in get- 
| ting the first clover honey in boxes, for the 
want of bees to fill them from bottom to 
top. Cyprians, with anything of a chance, 
will be up with the season, and by the 
| thousands will sip the sweet nectar from 
| the snowy fields, and rushing homeward 
| pell-mell, their nervous muscles instinct- 
| ively move them up-stairs to unburden the 
heavy load. 





is never marred by a blood relationship | 


| 


While white clover con- | 





tect himself in veil and guantlets, envelop 
himself in smoke, and then approach a 
hive in early morning, burst off the top, 
and cut out 30 or 40 lbs. of honey, was con- 
sidered quite a bee man. 

Much superstition was held about bees 
in those days. When they swarmed, bells 
and pans, and everything which would 
make a noise were brought into use to 
make them settle. When a hive was sold, 
it must be removed at night, and the 
money left on the stand, or the former 
owner would lose his luck. When a mem- 
ber of the family died, some one must 
whisper the sad event to the bees, or they 
would all leave. Thecolony was said to 
be ruled by a king, whom all obeyed; the 
drones were females, which laid all the 
eggs, and the workers were—well, only a 
stinger. In short, scarcely anything was 
known alout bees, and success was attri- 
buted almost a to luck. 

Inthe year 1851, the Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth invented the movable comb hive 
which bears his name. About the same 
time the Rev. Dr. Dzierzon, of Germany, 
also made a similar invention in Europe. 
From that time forward an entirely new 
era in bee-culture was inaugurated, both 
in the Old World and the New. Discovery 
after discovery in the natural history of 
the honey bee was made, and as truth 
—— came to the light, superstition 
was dissipated, and instead of a “ venom- 
tiped warrior,” always ready for fight, 
bees were found susceptible of education 
and control, the same as other farm stock. 
Colonies were not only increased at pleas- 
ure by this system, but the bees were ef- 
fectually guarded against many of their 
enemies, and vast stores of white honey 
obtained where almost none had been 
secured. Literature upon subjects per- 
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taining to bee-culture, for the first time, 
began to assume a respectable place. The 
able work of Langstroth, and numerous ar- 
ticles from his pen, as well as from Samuel 
Wagner, Quinby, and many others, soon 
developed a desire for reading upon this 
subject, which resulted in establishing 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and a 
special department devoted to bee-culture 
in nearly all the leading agricultural 
papers in the United States. The number 
of bee papers has been increased in this 
country in the last few years, until at 
present we have 7, one of which is weekly. 
Also, such able works as the ‘“‘ Manual of 
the Apiary,” by Prof. A. J. Cook, 
‘‘Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping,” by L. C. 
Root, “A. B. C. of Bee-Culture,” y A. I. 
Root, and a host of smaller works by able 
authors. 

Many other movable comb hives, besides 
that of Langstroth’s, have been invented, 
each claiming some excellence over others, 
but the original invention still holds its 
own, and is adopted by a majority of the 
leading apiarists of America, and remains 
substantially as it left the hands of the 
great inventor 30 years ago. Most other 
hives are complicated, and have many use- 
less appendages, defeating the very object 
for which they were invented. They look 
very attractive, and work nicely at a fair, 
or on a show table, but with a swarm of 
bees in them, all their movable and adjus- 
table parts are waxed firmly together, and 
to loosen them jars them and makes the 
bees hard to control. 

Improvements in receptacles for nice 
comb honey have been nearly as great as 
those of the hive. Ln place of the old box 
cap, we now have the neat and convenient 
prize section box with snow-white combs 
of honey, which may be kept in virgin 
beauty, and free from waste almost indef- 
initely. The honey extractor is a long 
stride in progress, which can searcely be 
realized. Its numerous benefits, only 
those who have used one can estimate. 
By it, the amount of honey obtained can be 
more than doubled, and many difficulties 
in successful bee-keeping obviated, while 
the delicious sweet, free from wax and all 
foreign substances, presents to the eye and 
palate a treat not to be despised. 

Comb foundation, among the improve- 
ments of the present day, occupies no 
small place. All the difficulties of crooked 
combs and excessive drone brood can be 
obviated, and the thin varieties as starters 
in section boxes will both increase the 
amount, and improve the appearance of 
our surplus. 

We now come to the progress in the 
races of bees. The Itaiian bee was first 
imported and disseminated in the United 
States by Langstroth and others, about 
the year 1861. During the last 20 years 
their superiority over the black or German 
variety has been so generally acknowl- 
edged, that but little need be said. Their 
beauty, docility and superior working 
qualities are conceded by all who have 
tried them, and could we but keep this race 
pure, certainly nothing more could be de- 
sired. Recently, by the labors of D. A. 
Jones and Frank Benton, the Cyprian and 
Syrian bees have been brought to our 
shores. So far, but one point in progress 
has been made by their introduction, viz: 
Prolifieness. Their docility and easy man- 
agement over good Italians we have not 
seen, and their honey gathering qualities 
the past season have not been better than 
our other importations. It may be that 
Cyprian queens, crossed wit pure Italian 
drones, will develop some improvement. 

For the last 4 or 5 years no great pro- 
gress has been made in improvements. 
Why is this? Have we reached perfec- 
tion? Or have we made all the discove- 
ries we can? Wethink not. 

1. The great drawback to progressive 
bee-keeping with us is unsuccessful win- 
tering. A few years ago we thought the 
problem was solved ; but the severe losses 
of the past winter have convinced us we 
are as far from mastering the situation as 
ever. In the fall of 1880, there were in the 
United States about 3,127,000 colonies of 
bees. Of these (through the AMERICAN 
BeE JOURNAL), 521,230 colonies have been 
heard from ; of these there was lost during 
the past winter, 330,012, or about 63 per 
cent. Taking this as an estimate of 1-6 of 
all, would make the entire loss about 
1,980,072, which, at the low price of $5 per 
colony, amounts to a loss to the bee-keep- 
ers of the United States of $9,900,362. Of 
the different hives in use, box hives lost 
SS per cent., while of frame hives the loss 
was 46 per cent., and of the Langstroth 42 
per cent., and some deep frame hives like 
the Quinby, a little less. From this, we 
conclude if we had a frame like the 
Langstroth, yet so arranged that we could 
set the frame on end for wintering pur- 
poses, some advantages might be gained, 
yet this process was tried a few years ago 
by Mr. Alley, of Wenham, Mass., but for 
sume reason we have never learned he 
abandoned it. 

2. Another point for progress in the fu- 
ture, is fertilizing in confinement. Many 





















































































































































































































































plans have been tried, and insome of them 
success was partially attained, but so far, 
nothing positive has been accomplished. 
We would urge those interested to keep on 
trying. All engaged in bee-culture may 
make progress by diminishing the number 
of poor drones, and displacing queens of 
doubtful purity, while queen venders 
should send out no queens until thor- 
Se 

3. uch Bae ees ean also be made by 
planting and propagating honey-producing 
trees and plants, so that our honey harvest 
may both be prolonged and increased. 
Our extensive forests are fast disappear- 
ing, and our little pets must have their for- 
age thus destroyed supplied by some- 
thing else. All our bee books contain lists 
of these, and a little time and expense de- 
voted to this work, would return to usina 
fair increase of delightful sweets. It cer- 
tainly is very unwise to attempt to supply 
any deficiency by feeding glucose or — 
sugar. This miserable mixture is the 
fruitful source of a thousand evils among 
us. None will suffer more from its adul- 
terating uses than honey producers, and 
we do hope that all bee-keepers will unite 
in the future, to drive such a curse from 
the land. 

4. Much progress can also be made bya 
general knowledge of bee-culture among 
the people at large, both male and female. 
To this end, lectures should be given by 
those capable of public speaking, and an 
interest would thereby be awakened, re- 
sulting in great good. Special instruction 
should also be given in bee-culture in all 
our agricultural colleges. A business 
which results in a clear gain of millions of 
dollars, and furnishes delicions food and 
useful medicine to thousands, should not 
be neglected in these institutions. So far 
as we know, but one college in the United 
States does this, viz: the State Agricul- 
tural College, at Lansing, Mich. We need 
Prof. Cooks in all of them, and soon a host 
of young men would go forth, prepared by 
science and practice, the potency of whose 
influence would soon be manifest every- 
where. 

Finally, let us not be satisfied with pres- 
ent attainments, but realizing that ‘all 
that lives, grows,” press onward. The 
vast field before the bee-keeper, as yet, is 
scarcely discovered. New truths can yet 
be unfolded, and loftier altitudes reached. 
America has given to the world the most 
useful inventions, the finest stock and best 
model government, so may we hope to pro- 
duce the most delicious honey, the best 
race of bees, and stand forth as the reign- 
ing queen of the great universal hive. 


The reverend gentleman produced 
quite an extensive collection of late 
blooming honey plants growing spon- 
taneously in Kentucky, giving the 
name of each, and its value for honey- 
producing. 


The Secretary read the following 
from C. J. Robinson, Richford, N. Y.: 


Wintering Bees in Clamps. 


The inevitable reign of Boreas is a stern 
ordeal that tries the nerve or patience of 
all bee-keepers in cold climates. Success- 
ful wintering has hitherto been a mooted 
problem, and perhaps ever will be, not- 
withstanding inventive genius has ar- 
dently sought for a solution. Success, 
however, is the reward of diligence and 
care in every undertaking. In northern 
latitudes as is hazardous even 
with scientists who put forth their best 
endeavors to avert disaster. And why so? 
Because we have failed to acquire the 
knowledge requisite to afford bees suita- 
ble conditions during sieges of protracted 
cold. Can this state of affairs be changed 
for the better is the theme of this paper, 
and divers others of like import. 

Much has been written on the subject of 
“wintering,” yet the secret of success is 
with the unknown. From aperusal of the 
bee papers we might conclude that some 
bee-keepers have discovered how to win- 
ter safely after an experience of a few 
years, but no two of those wise philoso- 
er agree in the mode of salvation. 

hile those overweening didactic writers 
whisk the pen and bellow, “like steers in 
the corn,” ‘* Eureka! Eureka!” I have 
been unable during half a century’s expe- 
rience in handling bees, and studying 
their habits, and reading what others pro- 
mulgate concerning bee-culture, to offer 
~~ a few hints in the line of progress. 

ot until about 1840 did bee-keepers put 
their bees in cellars during winter, nor did 
any one practice wintering in speeial re- 
sitories. Since the advent of the mova- 
le-comb frame hive I have wintered weak 
colonies in clamps, so-called, and I have 
tried other repositories—the cellar, under 
snow, in out-house, and in warmed rooms 
—but no situation affords equally as good 
advantages as a gen | constructed 
clamp. In adiscussion, while in a conven- 
tion, Prof. A. J. Cook said that “wintering 
in clamps is about the same as in cellars.” 





He who attempts to reason from mere 





imaginary ideas, as a “rule,” is totally 
fallible, especially he who does not pro- 
ceed logically, in any wise, to arrive ata 
conclusion. Indeed, every old woman is 
aware that the condition within a cellar 
is totally different from that of a “hole” 
in the earth. Within the clamp the degree 
of temperature is just right and uniform, 
not varying one degree during winter ; 
besides, the atmosphere is excluded from 
the bees, so that they repose therein in a 
semi-torpid state while out of the sea of 
oxygen—the factor that agitates life to its 
highest energies, when called upon by 
contingencies, such as piercing cold. At 
each change of temperature bees rouse up 
excitedly while confined by stress of 
weather, which renders their condition 
more and more unfavorable, until, if the 
confinement continues, the crisis and end- 
ing. The frequent excitements cause bees 
to gorge themselves with honey, and, what 
is worse, they glut with pollen, and then 
continued confinement proves fatal. Bees 
do not necessarily consume air to any ex- 
tent, providing their conditions are such 
that they may lie dormant. 

The secret of success, then, so far as yet 
known, is keeping bees during winter in 
a semi-existence—no consumption of oxy- 
gen, nor of food; no wear and tear of 
life’s energies ; but, similar to burrowing 
ee, remain quite dormant through 
the dire cold season. Asa winter reposi- 
tory, I call a cellar the half-way house be- 
tween summer stands and clamps. 

All attempts at burrowing above ground, 
such as packing with straw, chaff, hay- 
doodles, and the like, is downright fraud. 
Prof. A. J. Cook attempted to *‘ protect” 
bees in winter in the way he would pro- 
tect ice in summer ; but he would be pro- 
gressive, and has abandoned his whim for 
cheating the elements. It is well known 
that no degree of cold freezes a large clus- 
ter of bees; but freezing cold confines 
bees to one spot, not allowing the cluster 
to move obliquely in either direction, and 
if the severe cold term continues until all 
the food within reach of the fixed cluster 
is consumed, the bees starve, even though 
there isa large amount of stores in the 
hive and near at hand. It is well known, 
too, that very low degrees of cold penetrate 
through the thickest packing that can sur- 
round a hive, and the longer it will be re- 
tained after the atmosphere has changed 
from cold to warmer. Better for bees to 
remain on summer stands in their double- 
walled hives, in a situation where they are 
exposed to the sun’s rays, even though the 
hive be all “ventilation,” with an ample 
quantity of honey. Such conditions afford 
an occasional let-up for the bees to move 
on the combs and get a supply of honey, 
which could not be done where the imme- 
diate changes of atmosphere are not felt 
by the bees. Those bee-packers seem to 
possess the single idea: fence out the cold 
or the bees are liable to freeze. They are 
not aware that bees never freeze while 
they can feed ; indeed, bees cannot be fro- 
zen while in a cluster until they have 
starved. Some bee-keepers provide winter 
quarters for their colonies in buildings, 
but all such repositories are alike objec- 
tionable on the same principles which con- 
demn packing. 

Concerning the winter stores for bees, I 
have learned that pollen is only a substi- 
tute for honey with the bees at all times 
and under all circumstances. Pollen does 
not possess a single element necessary for 
the use of bees or brood that is not con- 
tained in honey and pure saccharine in any 
form, other authorities to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Old bees, and those of 
all ages, can subsist on pollen as part of 
their diet when they can often discharge 
from the intestines ; but pollen is death 
to bees in protracted confinement. So long 
as bees consume only good honey, or sugar 
syrup, they can remain in the hive indefi- 
nitely, almost, not needing a “tly.””. How 
is it that queen bees never leave the hive 
to evacuate the contents of the intestinal 
canal? Simply because she eats nothing 
but pure saccharine. This fact teaches 
that bees ought not to feed on_pollen in 
winter, and bee-keepers should provide 
their colonies with plenty of good syrup 
or honey, and carefully remove.as eck 
pollen as practicable. 

I waive here all discussion concerning 
the features of hives in which bees winter 
best, except to say that for wintering on 
summer stands the walls should be double, 
with a dead-air space between them. A 
column of dead-air surrounding the inner 
hive is a grand protection against the se- 
verest cold, while it is not objectionable 
for the reason that it retains cold like solid 
bodies, such as chaff, sawdust, etc. 


D. A. Jones, Ontario, thinks that 
some of the points taken by the es- 
sayist in the above paper are unten- 
able. Mr. Jones thinks every pound 
of pollen contained in the combs 
worth $1.00 in the spring, and he never 
discriminates against it in preparing 





bee-house the best and safest recepta- 
cle for winter, and the cellar as next 
best. 

O. O. Poppleton, Iowa, thinks the 
excellence of 10 one condition alone 
will insure safety in wintering bees: 
but that many favorable conditions 
are necessary to secure success. He 
thinks it a preventive of spring 
dwindling to leave hives packed til| 
the first of May, or later if the 
weather is unfavorable. 

Mr. Jones thinks a great error is 
committed, by deferring preparations 
for winter till too late in the season. 

C. H. Deane, Mortonsville, Ky., 
packed his bees carefully, and had no 
difficulty in wintering, but a neighbor 
left bees standing with the second 
story on the hive as the season for 
honey closed, and they came through 
as safely and in as good condition as 
his own. 


The committee on resolutions, by 
their chairman, C. C. Coffinberry, re- 
ported as follows: 


1. Resolved, That this Convention feels deeply 
grateful to Messrs. Wm. and J.M. Williamson, and 
their ladies, for their great sacrifice of time, com- 
fort and money to contribute to our pleasure and 
success. 

2. That we purtialy thank our co-laborers in 
Kentucky, and their ladies, for their liberal! at- 
tendance and assistance in our deliberations. 

3. ‘That Mons. EK. Bertrand, of Nyon, Switzer- 
land, is tendered our thanks for recognition in his 
valuable paper, Bulletin D’ Apiculture. 

4. That our co-laborer, Herr H. Herbert, Mek- 
lenburg, Germany, has our congratulaiions on his 
very practical Memorandum Book for the Apiary. 

5. Thatthe various exhibits in the honey, bee, 
queen and implement department of this Conven- 
tion have been meritorious, and have added to its 
interest. 

6. That the hotels of Lexington, and the rail- 
roads of Kentucky, have our thanks for reduced 
rates. 

7. That, recognizing the power of the press, the 
papers of Kentucky and Cincinnati, and our cher- 
ished bee periodicals, are gratefully recognized for 
their many courtesies. 

8. That the harmony of our present session will 

form pleasant reco: lections in the long future. 
9. That the officers of this Society for the past 
year, are entitied to our fullest thanks for their 
successful labors in contributing to our effective- 
ness us an organization, and which have culmina- 
ted in this enjoyable session. 


Which resolutions were adopted, 
and the committee discharged. 
By paying $l0 each, D. A. Jones and 
T. G. Newman became life members. 
On motion ,the Convention adjourned 
sine die. A. J. Cook, President. 
Enrick PARMLY, Secretary. 

sia scenes eileen caiclisicace 
a The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States, and in order to do this, all bee- 
keepers should make an effort to be 
present. C.C. MILLER,M. D., Pres. 
C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 
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«= The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday, 
Oct. 27, 1881, in Huntley’s Hall, at 
10:30 a.m. All interested, are cordi- 
ally invited. 

Wm. M. 8S. Doper, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 
ts The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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«= The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1881. 
We have reason to expect one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arrange 
to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
son should come with their best ex- 
yerienee in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
It is hoped that all will bring the full- 
est report possible from their region. 
Commutation rates are expected on 
railroads. A. J. Cook, Pres. 
T. F. Brnenam, Sec. 


terset, Iowa, on Thursday, Nov. 3, 
1881, to organize a District Convention. 
All the apiarists of the vicinity, as 
well as from other States, are cordially 





for winter. He also thinks a good 


iinvited. A. J. ADKISON, 
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Special Dlotices. 


«= Single copies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
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Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
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Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | 
which are printed a large bee in gold, | 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

0 @ me 

«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 
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ge When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 
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«> Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
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« Constitutions and By-Laws for 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
onday, 10 a. m., Oct. 17, 1881. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


@VVe. 
BEESWAX -—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—there is a slight improvement in our 
market for comb honey. One und unglassed 
sections tind ready sale at 21ic. for white, and 2vc. 
for 2 lb. sections. Extracted honey continues dull 
at 10@12c. 

BRESW AX—20@22c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The advices give a middling fuir crop 
of honey. Moderate lots have arrived, but the de- 
mand so far has been very slow, and but little im- 
provement can be expected until we have cooler 
weather. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@20c ; dark, in smull boxes, 15@17¢c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATL. 


HONE Y—Is in good demand here now. 
I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 





local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 
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Deserving Articles are Always Ap- 
preciated.—ThLe exceptional cleanli- 
ness of Parker’s Hair Balsam makes 
it popular. Gray hairs are impossible 
with its occasional use. 40w4t 


+> @-e —____—_—- 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


—_—___—___@ @ soe —___— 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 





paper ; it indicates the time to which | 


you have paid. Always send money 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 


are not taken by the banks in this city | 


except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
- ——_—_——__#@ > eo —___—__ 
Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of ‘Bees and Honey ;” 
fora club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 


a copy of the JOURNAL fora year free. | 


It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


e620" 


It is the Height of Folly to wait un- 
til you are in bed with disease ren 
may not get over for months, when 
you can De cured during the early 
symptoms by Parker’s Ginger Tonic. 

Je have known the sickest families 
made the healthiest by a timely use of 
this pure medicine.—Observer. 40w4t 
-- >> —- ++ 

«= It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you Jive near one postoffice and 
get your mai at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


--—— iP oo 





Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
= “  _3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— . * cloth. 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 


te We haveaSPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 
may be able to judiciously use. 


18@20¢c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 
BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


| HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
| age in our market, and a large quantity could be 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


These Pails bave a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. These pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 


ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 














Per Doz. Per 100 

Gallon, holding 10 Ibs. of honey.... $1.80.... $12.00 
dalfGallon,” 5 “™ ye 50. 9.00 
uart, 7 - a 7.00 
int, > = - oo a 4.00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 


; ouanie : t seein aad - 
The British Bee Journal, 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practica) information 


for the time being, showing what to do, and when 
and how todo doit. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master 


School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 








Is a 32-page, benatifuliy ~~ Monthly Magazin 
devote Oo 
POULTEY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 














| sold at 2 v@22¢c., according to quality. 
BEESW AX—P: ime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.-—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 
cK AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,21@ 22¢.; grease wax, llc.—Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


oh 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONE Y.—New., in 1 or 2 lb. sections, 20@25¢c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—A sale of choice extracted in bbls. and 
cases is noted at 94c., and other lots in cases are 
offering at same figure, indicating » wavering of 
values in buyers’ favor. Wholesale buyers em- 
phatically refuse to take hold at extreme prices, 
most of them naming &c. as a top figure. 

We quote white comb, 16@2Uc.; dark to zo :d,10@ 
| l4c, Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; 
| dark and candied, 9@kc. BEKSWAX—23@25e. 
| STEARNS & SMITH, 425 Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 





HONEY.—In fair request. Strained, 8c.; ex- 
tracted, 9c.; comb, 16@1s8c--latter for bright. 
BEESW AX—Prime yellow sells at 19@20c. 


RK. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 


nominal. 
| BEESWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
| Merchants’ Guide. 





Local Convention Directory. 


| 

| 1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 

| Oct. 18—Rock River Valley, at Monroe Center, LI}. 
D. A. Cipperly, Sec., Monroe, Ll. 


| 

| 20—Union Kentucky, at Shelbyville, Ky. , 
} G. W. Demuree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
| 
| 


25, 26—Northwestern District, at Chicago, IN. 
C. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, in. 
27—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
| 27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Ww. M. §. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
| Noy. 30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
| N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


| 
| Dec. 


8—Michigan State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 
1882. 
| Jan. d Union, at Cortland, N, Y. 


10—Cortlan 
Cc. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
| 25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
| A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
27—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T’. Brookins, Sec. 





t#” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
| taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
| time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


—+ > > 


| Badges.—Bee-keepers going to fairs 
| should wear a badge with a gold bee 
‘on it. It will serve to introduce him 
|to other bee men. We willsendthem 
| for 10 cents, post paid. 

«= Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 


It has the largest of practical breeders as editor 

- of any journal of its classin Americ . and is 
FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 

1881. SUBSCRIPTION:- 

pies 


. 
- 










Volume 12 begins Janu 


$1.00 per year. emt 
182 CLARE ST., 


ts. 
itor and ietor. 
“CHICAGO 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


AND CLEAN. 


NEAT 





The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 
For Bee Journal of 1880. 
For Bee Journal of 1881.. 
For Bee Journal of 1882... 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KER’S GINGER TO 








Buchu, M 
se, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medi 
of sacl waned poSem, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength' 
Restorer Ever Used. 
lt cures Rheumatism, 





c 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 

ungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
&isentirely different from 
Bitters, Ginger Essences 





' 
Hair Balsam. 
Mon Roce f Hair -_ and other Toni as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the Ncver intoxicates. Hiscox 









youthful color to gray hair, 0.5 ists, N. ¥. 
lar Size, 


S0c, and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dol 
LD MEDAL Awarded 


Go 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 










The Bee-Keeper's Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:-— 
320 Pages; 13% Fine Illustrations. 

—:0:— 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises ua full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to do without. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

am $9} 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his* means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual! is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Montice)lo, Ill. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-rnisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’/ABBE DU 
BoIs, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
gredesns aes, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man wil! welcume, and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work 18 undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of all occupations.—American Inventor 

It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business orare already 












































keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, vd the apiarist, who exercises a 
of common sense, he or she can- 





besatand pest P 

ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”"bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, fu 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 p- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address 

* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 2Qwiy 


ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our n 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 
©. A. COOK & OW., Advertising Agents, 

























r ble d 

not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author addresses himself to the 
work with a d of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.—Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzun is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with t reverence.— German Freidenker 
Milwaukee, 





—to3— 
Price—Bound in cloth, 81.25 ; in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 























Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cu1caco. 




















974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE AMERICAN 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
A line of this type will contain about eight 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 





words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. | 


One to three weeks, each insert 
Four “ or more* be 
Eight, “ ry “ 
Thirteen 
Twenty-six 10c. 
Fifty-two Sec. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


15e. 
12¢c. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Value of the Honey Crop of America 
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329 
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Good Crop of Honey 

Young Basswood Trees 

Mr. J. 8. Hill's Method of Wintering 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions. . 
| ar - SALE.—I have a Lamb Knitting Machine, 
steel bed, nearly new, and in complete running 
order, that I will sell at a bargain, or exchange 
for other desirable property. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


42wit Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich. 


I 


oughly reliable. No person or 
uors need apply. Address. DR. NUGENT, 


lig 
= Linden Apiary,” Strathroy, Ont.,Canada 4iw 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


using tobacco 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 


than Sic. OMAS G. } N, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$7717 


HOW 20. 


TO MAKE MONEY. For 1 articulars 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 


enclose 10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
34wi3t 





SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 
Mielilot Clover, 

White Clover, 


Alsike Clover, 


Mammoth Mignonette, Xe. 

Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ion, 20c. per line. 
18¢e. - | 


Dunham Foundation Mill, 


Patented Aug. 23th, 1881. 
(@ New Circular and Samples free. ag 
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EE-KEEPER and Student Wanted.— | 4 
Bee-keeper must be experienced and thor- 


4t | 


sowly | 


Ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


BUY the BEST. 


BEE JOURNAL. 





aaneasasheneaseieneieaso 





All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% 

ine. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 

| ine. long and 10% inc. deep. 

| $10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in luts of ten or more, 

| each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50 
| frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), 

| frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., s 


; i- 
2. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, ITALIAN BEES 


Single full colonies, | 


3] 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 


Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) ol every order from my yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ experience in the propagation and hand- 
ling of Italian ees, 1 think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 
| Tosecure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order, 
No discount from above schedule. 
Address ull communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbts, Kan., 


25wtf 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely | 


to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to any address one year for only thirty 


Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on eyer 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica!’ 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 


| todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, ®1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 


| that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 


cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee | 


Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


The best informed bee-keepers in | 


the United States, say that our 


DOUBLE-DRAFT QUINBY | 
SMOKER | 


is decidedly the BEST now made. 


Hetherington discards all others, 

and orders two dozen for hisown 
= use. Doolittle says it is unequaled. 
y all who see and use it. Price, by mail, 
-560 and $1.75. 


OUR BOOK, 


Ke 

Vi 
e 

— a ~ continues to grow in popularity, 

and is the 


Most Practical Work 


published. Price,by mail,81.56. 
We sell 


Everything Used inAdvanced | 


Bee-Culture, 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, III. 

| Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; | frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp 

-\, rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 

<= 1l0e. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 

on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 

G2" Send for Circular. 


| 
| 26smtf 


| 
| 
| 


35c. per Ib. 


| ——— 


| 


| 
| 
| — - 
DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
| REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
| Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
cembs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba in; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
| to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba-kets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to J iN .- D2 


1s, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, ‘Tenn. 





Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
| only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Semel: 

2wiy EN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Golden Honey Plant. 


I have procured a limited quantity of the Seed 
| of this new Honey Plant so highly spoken of by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, on page 307 of the JOURNAL. 

It may be sown broadcast in early spring or drill- 
edin. The rows may be two or three feet apart 
and the seeds only a few inches apart in the rows. 
It will bear to grow very thick or if scattered will 
grow larger and throw up more stalks. 

Price, 80 cents per pound. If sent by mail, 
add 20 cents per pound tor postage. 

A typographical error occurred in my first 
quotation of these seeds; the above price is correct 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














New Bee-Keeping, 


For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- 
lished reputation in this city as a dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct trom the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
34wist 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, 111. 


| free. Six window plants twenty-five cents. Cata 


| the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 7 


and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—%1.50, 
Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, ®1, 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
<ing.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
Se. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, %2, 
Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 
Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman,— 


| I'his embraces the following subjects : Location 


logue of Bulbs and Piants for winter blooming | 


| FREE TO ALL. 
| SPALDING & MeGILL, Florists, 


| 40w6tx Ainsworth, Iowa. 
| 
| 


I will buy afew tons of Extracted 
Honey at the ruling market prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, 


AND 
Bingham & Hetherington 


HONEY KNIFE, 
The Best Uncapper Made. 
Send a card 
half-dozen rates. to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


BARNES’ PATENT 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS8, 


general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma 
chines ure _ especially adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
descriptive catalogue and price 
list free, 
w. F 
2017 Main St., Rockford, Lil. 





Seventy-Five Colonies for Sale. 


All bred from Imported Mothers. Simplicity 
hives, Gallup frames. T'welve frames to a hive. 
Combs straight, mostly built on foundation. In all 
respects in the best conaition. ‘These bees have 
made a most excelient record this year. Single 
colonies, $8 ; ten or more colonies, $7 per colony. 


40w4t 0. CLUTE, Iowa City, lowa. 
| ~~ SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 


improved Quinby hives, in peime condition. 
suwly U.C. AX'TELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Lil. 








for testim: nials, or | ! : . . “ : 
: °F | ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cut- 
| ting, Finishing Engine 


EATHAGTED HONEY 


| Ancient History of 


| contains many useful hints. 


| F. Muth; 
| not eat. 


THE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 


| adulterations offered as food. 


plete Mecl 


| of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Kearing— 


Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey 
etc. Itis published in English and German,.— 

Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 
Money, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discourses upon the 
sees and at the nature, 


quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 


| Market; Honey as foua, giving recipes for making 


Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 


| and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
| It is intefded for consumers, and should be scat- 
| tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 


everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c. 
Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 


| Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 


Bee-Keepers’ Association. ‘lhe Prize—#25 in gold 
was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
xiven in full. Price, 1O06¢. 

The Hive I Use— Being a descr 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ingand Marketing. -A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 

Price 15e. 
Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
200 pages 50c. 

- No book could be 
It has 35 engravings 


iption of the 
Price, te. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. 
more useful to horse owners. 


| illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
| diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
| has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 


horse information. Paper, 25e. 

Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
it is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1.3; Morocco, 81.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 2ic. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
nic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 


dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 


| crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 


utility to eve 
Man. G 


ry Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 


|} and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
| smiths, Founders, Mine:s, Metallurgists, Assayers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER. 


jand speed 
| Saws, 


Piumbers, Gas und steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
Builders.Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Piansef Mills, Roots, Bridges, ete. Arrangement 
of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
‘Tools, Flour, Oat Meai, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 


| Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 


ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 


Building, Reparing and 


| Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 


| Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. 


Foot Power Machinery 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for | 


Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe und Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
On Blast 
furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture.  Pros- 
pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Piacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, ete. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers und Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 


| ers, Trappers ‘Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
| Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 


| ing, ete., in detail. 


| ings, ete. 
. & JOHN BARNES 


ITALIAN BEES 


| ete., at 


| ta 


Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
10,000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, ete. Fertilizers, fall detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Reme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops. Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Keckoner, 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coa! and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, ane and Cattle 
Measurement. _ Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
‘Yanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
t. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from forced Sale, Mechanics 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
te, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. ; 

The work contains ages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. postage paid, $2.50. 





